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FOREWORD 


The  Army  Family  R^sea^ch  Program  (AFRP)  began  in  November  1986  as  an 
integrated  research  program  to  respond  to  research  mandated  by  both  the  CSA 
White  Paper.  1983;  The  Army  Family  and  The  Army  Family  Action  Plans  (1984  to 
present).  The  objective  of  the  research  is  to  support  the  Army  Family  Action 
Plans  and  assist  Army  family  programs  and  policies  by  (1)  determining  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  Army  families,  (2)  identifying  motivators  and 
detractors  to  soldiers  remaining  in  the  Army,  (3)  developing  pilot  programs  to 
improve  family  adaptation  to  Army  life,  and  (4)  increasing  operational 
readiness. 

The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(ARI),  with  resistance  from  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  Caliber  Associ¬ 
ates,  Human  Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO),  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  conducting  the  research  as  part  of  the  ARI  Advanced  De¬ 
velopment  Program.  This  research  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Community  and 
Family  Support  Center  (CFSC)  pursuant  to  the  Letter  of  Agreement  dated  18  Dec 
86,  "Sponsorship  ARI  Army  Family  Research." 

ARI  has  provided  sponsors  frequent  updates  on  the  major  findings  of  this 
research  effort.  This  report  describes  a  series  of  analyses  that  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  account  for  observed  variation  in  individual  readiness.  A  large 
number  of  variables  measuring  various  Army  and  family  factors  and  unit  char¬ 
acteristics  were  first  examined  and  a  parsimonious  subset  of  variables  was 
selected.  The  interrelationships  among  these  variables  and  individual 
readiness  were  then  examined  within  the  framework  of  a  simplified  model  of 
individual  readiness.  The  results  suggest  that  the  most  important  family- 
related  factor  in  individual  readiness  is  the  support  that  unit  leaders 
provide  to  soldiers  and  their  families.  Family  factors  were  also  found  to 
play  a  major  role  in  determining  reenlistment  intention. 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Director 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  ARMY  AND  FAMILY  FACTORS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  READINESS 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requi rement: 

The  Army  Family  Research  Action  Plan  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
mandated  research  that  would  explore  how  family  factors  are  related  to  reten¬ 
tion,  readiness,  and  adaptation  to  Army  life.  This  report  supports  that  re¬ 
quirement  by  exploring  the  relationships  between  Army  and  family  factors  ar.d 
individual  readiness.  The  analytic  procedures  used  allowed  the  relationships 
between  Army  and  family  factors  and  reenlistment  intention  to  be  investigated 


Procedure: 

The  core  of  this  research  was  a  large-scale  field  survey  of  Army  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  spouses.  Army  units,  and  installations.  Many  measures  of 
individual  and  family  characteristics,  unit  environment,  Army  policies, 
programs,  and  practices,  soldier  and  spouse  experiences,  needs  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  community  characteristics,  and  perceptions  of  civilian  alternatives 
were  collected  by  the  Army  Family  Research  project  (AFRP) .  From  the  data 
collected  in  the  core  survey,  over  500  variables  measuring  individual,  family, 
and  unit  factors  could  be  obtained.  Considering  the  large  number  of  possible 
models  incorporating  different  causai  links  among  these  variables,  it  was 
decided  to  select  a  subset  of  variables  first  and  then  to  test  one  or  more 
simplified  versions  of  an  AFRP  theoretical  model  using  structural  equation 
model ing--Li near  Structural  Relations  (LISREL). 

The  measures  intially  selected  were  variables  identified  in  earlier 
analyses  coordinated  by  AFRP  staff  of  the  relationships  between  family  factors 
and  individual  and  unit  readiness.  The  selected  variables  included  composites 
consisting  of  several  questionnaire  items.  Because  the  earlier  analyses 
indicated  that  some  of  the  composites  had  low  reliability  and  were  fairly 
highly  correlated,  a  series  of  factor  analyses  and  reliability  analyses  were 
conducted  to  improve  the  reliability  and  content  consistency  of  the  com¬ 
posites.  These  analyses  were  conducted  on  data  from  a  60%  random  sample  of 
the  total  AFRP  soldier  sample. 

After  several  of  the  composite  variables  were  modified,  a  hierarchical 
regression  analysis  was  also  run  on  the  60%  sample  to  further  reduce  the 
number  of  variables.  Variables  that  had  statistically  significant  regression 
weights  in  the  resultant  equation  were  selected  for  followup  LISREL  analyses. 

vii 


Several  family-selected  variables  that  did  not  enter  the  regression  equations 
were  also  selected  because  of  their  relevance  for  the  LISREL  model  used. 

The  LISREL  analyses  were  initially  also  conducted  on  the  60%  sample. 

The  model  used  at  first  was  modified  twice  to  improve  its  fit  to  the  empirical 
data.  After  satisfactory  indexes  of  model  fit  were  obtained,  the  LISREL 
analysis  was  repeated  on  the  40%  sample  and  the  total  sample  to  obtain  more 
stable  estimates  of  the  model  parameters. 


Findings: 

Many  of  the  results  of  the  LISREL  analyses  parallel  results  obtained  in 
earl ier  analyses.  Specifically 

•  The  largest  effects  on  individual  readiness  were  obtained  by  the  set 
of  variables  measuring  characteristics  of  the  individual  soldiers, 
e.g.,  their  rank  or  grade  and  AFQT  percentile. 

•  The  family-related  variable  having  the  largest  impact  on  individual 
readiness  was  unit  leadership  support  for  the  soldiers  and  their 
fami lies. 

•  Though  several  family-related  variables  significantly  affected  indi¬ 
vidual  readiness,  in  general,  family-related  variables  had  higher 
impact  on  soldier  intention  to  remain  in  the  Army  after  their  cur¬ 
rent  tours. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  findings  point  to  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  role  of  unit 
leadership  in  providing  support  to  so’diers  and  their  families.  Army  poli¬ 
cies,  procedures,  and  practices  that  promote  family  well-being  will  enhance 
individual  readiness  and  intentions  to  remain  in  the  Army.  Further  analyses 
and  research  should  be  directed  at  identifying  how  unit  leadership  and  Army 
programs  and  policies  can  tetter  alleviate  or  mediate  family  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  and  allow  units  to  maintain  higher  states  of  readiness.  In  the  meantime, 
providing  Army  leaders  with  information  concerning  the  readiness  relationships 
found  in  this  research  should  encourage  actions  that  promote  family  well¬ 
being,  individual  and  unit  readiness,  and  commitment  to  the  Army. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  ARMY  AND  FAMILY  FACTORS  OH  INDIVIDUAL  READINESS 

Introduction 

Background 

In  1986,  the  U-S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  (ARi)  contracted  with  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  ( RT I ) ,  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO;,  and  Caliber  Associates  to  complete 
the  Any  Family  Research  Program's  Family  Factors  in  Retention.  Readiness  and 
Sense  of  Community.  This  is  a  long-term  research  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Community  and  Family  Support  Center  (CF$C),  in  response  to  issues  in  the  Army 
Fami ly  Action  Plan. 

The  Army  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP)  was  designed  to  examine  the  role 
ol  family  factors  in  retention,  readiness,  and  sense  of  community  among  Army 
members.  At  the  core  of  this  project  is  a  field  survey  of  Army  families, 
units,  and  instal ’ations.  This  survey  was  designed  to  provide  information 
reloted  to  Army  pol icy/ program  questions  based  on  prior  and  current  research 
anu  to  generate  new  information  needed  for  policy  and  program  development, 
implementation,  and  assessment. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  AFRP  field  survey  were  to 

•  Measure  the  relative  contributions  of  family  and  other  factors  to 
the  retention  of  high-performing  soldiers  and  soldier  and  unit 
readiness; 

•  Examine  the  consequences  of  Army  work  conditions  for  family  stress 
and  adaptation  and,  in  turn,  the  impact  of  family  stress  and 
adaptation  on  soldier  and  unit  readiness; 

•  Determine  the  family,  unit,  and  other  factors  that  are  most 
important  for  the  retention  of  high-performing  soldiers  in  the 
early  career  stages; 
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•  Measure  the  relative  and  combined  effects  of  unit  and  installation 
leadership  practices  on  Army  family  adaptation,  connitment  to  Army 
life,  and  retention  decisions; 

•  Determine  the  relationships  of  family  factors,  individual  soldier 
performance,  and  unit-level  factors  to  unit  readiness; 

•  Determine  the  programs,  practices,  and  policies  that  are  most 
important  for  the  adaptation,  readiness,  and  retention  of  soldiers 
in  different  Army  family  situations. 

This  AFRP  field  survey  and  its  analyses  are  designed  to: 

•  provide  answers  to  key  Army  policy/program  questions  that  could 
not  be  answered  by  prior  research; 

•  resolve  conflicting  conclusions  of  prior  research  through  the  use 
of  a  comprehensive  conceptual  model  and  a  multilevel  probability 
sampling  strategy:  and 

•  develop  new  information  needed  for  policy  and  program  development, 
implementation,  and  assessment. 

Ongoing  and  prior  research  support  the  concept  that  family  factors  might 
have  an  impact  on  readiness.  Support  can  be  found  in  the  civilian  literature 
for  the  concept  of  spillover  between  work  and  family  issues  (e.g.,  Crouter, 
1984;  Small  &  Riley,  1990).  However,  attempts  to  identify  the  relationship 
between  family  factors  and  readiness  have  been  limited  and  inconsistent  in 
measuring  and  defining  family  factors  or  readiness  (e.g..  Kirkland  &  Katz, 
1989;  Oliver,  1990;  Orthner  &  Pittman,  1986;  Pliske,  1988;  Vernez  &  Ze liman, 
1987).  Part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  attributable  to  the  nature  of  readiness, 
itself.  Readiness  is  perhaps  best  defined  in  terms  cf  the  probability  that 
individuals  or  units  will  perform  their  wartime  assignments  successfully. 
Peacetime  job  performance  is  usually  indicative  of  degree  of  readiness,  but  is 
not  its  equivalent. 
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In  what  way  does  the  family  influence  readiness?  Oliver  (1990)  reviewed 
the  information  currently  available  on  the  effects  of  families  on  combat 
readiness  and  concluded  that  "the  findings  are  sparse  when  one  tries  to  locate 
work  specifically  addressing  the  role  of  family  factors  in  the  enhancement  of 
readiness"  (p.  5).  After  reviewing  the  relationship  of  retention,  stress,  and 
satisfaction  to  readiness,  Oliver  hypothesized  that  family  factors  act 
indirectly  through  each  of  these  factors  to  impact  readiness.  Using  the  1905 
DoO  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel,  Pliske  (1980)  found  relationships  between 
Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)  scores  and  each  of  the  following  family 
factors:  dependent  care  arrangements,  preparation  for  deployment  (e.g.,  a 
written  will  or  power  of  attorney)  and  family  situations  (e.g.,  single,  dual 
mi  1 itary) . 

Vernez  and  Zellman  (1987)  suggested  that  family  factors  will  impact  on 
readiness  primarily  through  the  individual  military  member's  behavior  and 
commitment.  Two  aspects  of  individual  motivation  and  behavior  that  are  not 
frequently  measured,  but  which  may  impact  directly  or  indirectly  on  readiness 
are  loss  of  duty  time  and  erosion  of  motivation  and  commitment.  Motivation 
and  commitment  may  be  eroded  by  growing  conflicts  between  the  job  and  family 
due  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  spouses  working  and  the  broadening  of  the 
father's  role  in  family  matters.  However,  no  data  exist  concerning  these 
important  issues. 

In  a  summary  of  research  on  combat  readiness  and  family  factors, 

Kirkland  and  Katz  (1989)  reported  that  soldiers  who  are  convinced  that  their 
leaders  are  concerned  about  their  family's  well  being  will  be  able  to  devote 
more  energy  to  mission  accomplishment.  They  classify  as  “well  integrated" 
units  whose  commanders  give  serious  priority  to  their  soldiers'  personal  and 
family  activities,  and  where  families,  in  turn,  strengthen  soldiers' 
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performance.  Kirkland  and  Katz  maintain  that  soldiers  who  view  their  units  and 
families  as  complementary  and  not  competitive  will  be  more  effective  soldiers. 

On  the  effects  of  young  children  and  child  care  responsibilities  on 
readiness,  little  military  research  is  reported.  Vernez  and  Zellman  (1987) 
report  that  the  presence  of  young  children  may  have  a  negative  effect  on 
readiness.  In  this  regard,  Ilgen  and  Hollenbeck  (1984)  present  evidence  in 
the  civilian  sector  that  having  children  under  age  seven  is  associated  with 
increased  employee  absences. 

Additional  research  has  been  conducted  on  work  commitment.  Orthner  and 
Pittman  (1986)  provided  empirical  evidence  for  the  link  between  family  support 
variables  and  the  work  commitment  of  Air  Force  personnel.  They  found  that 
work  commitment  is  the  result  of  gratifications  received  from  several  sources, 
including  one's  job  and  family.  Additionally,  they  found  support  for  the 
hypothesis  that  "organizations  may  be  capable  of  increasing  work  commitment  by 
providing  support  services  directly  to  families,  thereby  increasing  family 
support  and  the  overall  ability  of  the  organization  to  influence  workers' 
attitudes  toward  their  jobs  and  their  commitment  to  the  organization. " 
Perceived  employer  policies  toward  families  had  a  direct  effect  on  personnel. 
"Persons  who  believe  that  their  children  and  spouses  are  adjusting  well  to 
organizational  demands  report  greater  family  support  for  career  commitments. 
This  leads,  in  turn,  to  actual  increases  in  levels  of  job  commitment." 

Woelfel  (1979),  in  a  small  sample  of  Army  personnel  and  their  spouses, 
found  weak  relationships  between  family  variables,  such  as  cohesion  and 
achievement  orientation,  and  Army  outcomes.  However,  he  did  find  a  moderate 
correlation  (r  =  .30)  between  family  cohesion  and  job  performance  (supervisor 
ratings)  for  enlisted  women.  This  correlation  was  .02  for  men.  The 
interpretation  is  that  family  functioning  influenced  the  ability  of  enlisted 
women  to  perform  their  jobs  effectively. 
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In  a  survey  of  6,000  soldiers  and  3,100  spouses,  Burnam,  Meredith, 
Sherbourne,  Valdez,  and  Vernez  (1992)  found  a  number  of  relationships  between 
family  factors  and  readiness  and  intent  to  remain  with  the  Army.  They  found 
that  soldiers  who  are  single  parents  were  more  likely  to  be  absent  or  late  for 
no-notice  alert  deployments  than  single  soldiers  without  children  or  married 
soldiers  with  children.  Married  soldiers  tended  to  report  lower  rates  of  job- 
related  problems  and  more  conroitment  to  the  Army  and  expected  to  remain  with 
the  Army  longer  than  single  soldiers.  Soldiers  married  to  other  soldiers 
reported  higher  rates  of  job-related  problems  and  missed  alerts  or  returned 
home  early  from  exercises  more  frequently  than  soldiers  married  to  civilians. 

A  strong  relationship  was  also  found  between  favorable  impressions  of  Army 
leadership  and  practices  and  individual  readiness. 

In  a  special  bulletin,  The  Ye  1  low  Ribbon,  describing  effective  home 
front  procedures  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Center 
for  Army  Lessons  Learned  (1991)  stressed  that  rapidly  resolving  problems 
encountered  by  families  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  morale  of  soldiers. 
Rear  detachment  personnel  should  be  trained  to  respond  to  problems  of  military 
family  members.  Commanders  are  urged  to  participate  actively  in  family 
support  groups  before  deployment.  Developing  Family  Care  Plans  to  help  assure 
that  family  members  will  be  adequately  provided  for  during  unit  deployment  is 
also  stressed. 

AFRP  Theoretical  Model 

A  theoretical  model  was  developed  by  AFRP  researchers  that  incorporated 
hypothesized  relationships  among  the  types  of  variables  examined  in  previous 
research  in  a  number  of  fields,  including  military  sociology,  family  and  labor 
economics,  industrial  and  organizational  psychology,  and  family  research  in 
sociology  and  other  disciplines  (Figure  1).  Items  in  the  field  survey  were 
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Figure  1.  Aney  Fanil y  Research  Program  Theoretical  Model. 
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designed  to  collect  data  on  the  variables  and  constructs  in  the  model.  Oata 
for  the  model  were  collected  for  several  levels  (soldier,  spouse,  family, 
unit,  installation,  and  Army). 

The  theoretical  model  treats  soldier  and  unit  readiness  and  retention  as 
the  outcomes  of  primary  interest  to  the  Army.  It  focuses  on  the  relationship 
between  the  family  and  the  soldier's  work  as  a  member  of  the  Army,  examining 
the  impact  of  work  factors  on  the  family  and,  in  turn,  the  impact  of  family 
variables  on  the  soldier's  work  performance  and  readiness.  Work  experience, 
Army  policies  and  programs,  and  other  factors  are  related  to  soldier 
retention,  both  directly  and  through  their  effect  on  soldier  and  family  life 
experience  in  the  Army. 

The  data  obtained  during  the  AFRP  survey  provide  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  analyze  the  relationships  between  unit  and  family  factors  and 
individual  and  unit  readiness  within  a  model  framework.  Sufficient  data  were 
collected  on  over  9,000  soldiers  world-wide  to  conduct  extensive  analyses  of 
the  relationships  between  individual  readiness  and  family-related  factors 
(Sadacca,  Stawarski,  &  DiFazio,  1991).  Sufficient  data  were  also  collected  to 
form  a  reliable,  c  mprehensive  measure  of  unit  readiness  for  over  500  units 
(Sadacca  &  DiFazio,  1991b)  and  to  conduct  hierarchical  regression  analyses  and 
LISREL  modeling  of  the  relationship  of  Army  and  family  factors  with  Unit 
readiness  (Sadacca,  McCloy,  and  DiFazio,  1992).  The  results  of  these  analyses 
generally  supported  Oliver's  hypothesis  that  family  factors  act  indirectly 
through  other  soldier  and  unit  characteristics  to  impact  readiness.  Soldier 
individual  characteristics  and  unit  leadership  and  other  unit  characteristics 
had  considerably  larger  direct  impacts  on  readiness  than  family  factors. 
However,  family  factors  played  a  vital  role  in  readiness  through  their  impact 
on  such  fc.'tors  as  soldier  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  to  the  Army,  which 
in  turn  do  directly  impact  readiness. 
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Purpose  of  This  Report 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  analyses  that  related  sets  of 
variables  measuring  individual,  family,  and  unit  characteristics  to  the 
readiness  of  Army  soldiers.  The  analyses  built  upon  earlier  AFRP  research 
that  identified  variables  that  accounted  for  substantial  portions  of  the 
variance  of  individual  and  unit  readiness.  The  analyses  were  accomplished 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  AFRP  theoretical  model;  however,  changes 
in  the  model  causal  relationships  were  made  to  acconmodate  the  variables 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  model  and  their  empirical  interrelationships. 

The  analyses  sought  to  determine  which  variables  had  significant  direct 
impacts  on  individual  readiness  and  which  impacted  readiness  indirectly 
through  their  effects  on  other  variables. 

In  the  process  of  attempting  to  improve  tne  fit  between  the  variable 
interrelationships  implied  by  the  model  and  their  actual  intercorrelations, 
there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  model  to  account  for 
differences  among  soldiers  in  their  intent  to  remain  with  the  Army  after  their 
current  obligation  was  over.  The  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  of  the 
selected  model  variables  on  reenlistment  intention  are  also  presented  in  the 
report. 

The  next  section  of  this  report  describes  the  procedures  used  in  this 
analyses  of  AFRP  readiness-related  data.  The  Results  of  the  analysis  are  then 
presented,  followed  by  a  Discussion  section  which  presents  the  authors' 
opinions  concerning  some  of  the  implications  of  the  findings. 
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Analysis 


This  analysis  of  the  relationships  between  Army  and  family  factors  and 
individual  readiness  had  two  major  objectives: 

(1)  To  identify  a  set  of  variables  that  comprehensively  and 
parsimoniously  measure  many  of  the  factors  that  impact  individual 
readiness;  and 

(2)  To  try  out  one  or  more  models  that  causally  link  Army  and  family 
factors  to  individual  readiness. 

As  the  analyses  proceeded,  a  third  objective  arose,  namely  the 
determination  of  the  impact  of  Army  and  family  factors  on  individual 
reenlistment. 

From  the  data  collected  in  the  AFRP  core  survey,  over  500  variables 
measuring  individual  soldier  and  family  characteristics  and  unit  factors  could 
be  obtained.  (Appendix  A  contains  a  copy  of  the  Soldier  Questionnaire  used  in 
the  survey.)  Considering  the  large  number  of  possible  models  incorporating 
different  causal  linkages  among  these  variables,  the  authors  decided  to  first 
select  a  subset  of  variables  to  be  included  in  the  model  and  to  then  test  one 
or  more  simplified  versions  of  the  AFRP  theoretical  model  using  structural 
equation  modelling  (L1SREL).  In  selecting  the  variables  and  hypothesizing  the 
linkages  among  them,  the  authors  were  guided  by  the  principle  that  it  was 
important  not  only  to  determine  factors  that  impacted  individual  readiness, 
but  also  to  determine  which  factors  apparently  have  little  or  no  impact  on 
individual  readiness. 

The  analyses  of  the  unit  and  family  factors  that  impact  individual 
readiness  were  accomplished  in  three  phases.  The  first  two  phases  were 
conducted  on  a  60%  sample  (ri  =  5612)  of  the  AFRP  survey  soldier  sample.1  In 

1  Only  soldiers  for  whom  overall  individual  readiness  scores  were  available 
constituted  the  samples  used  in  these  analyses. 
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the  first  phase  the  variables  that  would  be  used  in  the  subsequent  LISREL 
analyses  were  selected.  The  variables  were  selected  considering  their 
relevance  to  the  theoretical  model  (Figure  1),  their  relationships  with 
individual  and  unit  readiness  found  in  earlier  analyses,  their  reliabilities, 
and  the  perceived  importance  of  determining  whether  they  did  or  did  not  impact 
readiness.  A  series  of  factor  analyses  and  item  analyses,  as  well  as  a 
hierarchical  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis,  was  conducted  to  revise 
some  of  the  variables  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  variables  initially 
selected.  In  these  and  later  analyses,  sampling  weights  were  applied  to  the 
individual  soldier  data  (see  Iannacchione  and  Milne,  1991  for  a  description 
of  the  derivation  of  the  sampling  weights.) 

In  the  second  phase  the  selected  variables  were  placed  in  a  LISREL  model 
and  their  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  on  individual  and  unit  readiness 
were  estimated.  How  well  the  model  fit  the  empirical  data  was  also  examined. 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained,  the  model  was  modified  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  model's  fit  and  the  LISREL  analysis  was  rerun.  Thi.,  process  was 
repeated  a  third  time  at  which  point  the  fit  obtained  was  judged  to  be  quite 
good. 

In  the  third  pnase,  the  final  LISREL  model  was  run  on  the  remaining  40% 
sample  (ri  =  3657)  to  determine  how  well  the  model  held  up  on  an  independent 
sample.  To  obtain  more  stable  estimates  of  the  direct,  indirect,  and  total 
effects  of  the  model  variables,  the  LISREL  analysis  was  then  run  on  the  full 
or  100%  AFRP  sample  (n.  =  9281).  Each  of  these  three  phases  are  described  in 
more  detail  below. 

Phase  Invariable  Selection 

Earlier  AFRP  analyses  identified  sets  of  variables  that  accounted  for 
substantial  proportions  of  the  readiness  variance  among  individuals  and  units. 
These  analyses  included  procedures  for  systematically  selecting  variables  of 
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interest  from  the  large  pool  of  available  variables.  The  authors  decided, 
therefore,  to  use  primarily  in  the  current  set  of  analysis  variables  that  were 
in  the  final  sets  of  variables  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  analyses. 

The  variables  selected  fell  in  three  categories: 

(1)  Variables  that  were  used  in  the  final  hierarchical  stepwise 
regression  in  the  preliminary  analysis  of  the  relationships 
between  individual  readiness  and  family  and  Army  factors  (Sadacca, 
Stawarski,  and  DiFazio,  1991); 

(2)  Variables  (in  addition  to  those  above)  that  were  used  in  the  final 
IISREL  model  of  the  relationships  between  unit  readiness  and 
family  and  Army  factors  (see  Sadacca,  McCloy,  and  DiFazio,  1992); 
and 

(3)  Variables  that  measured  factors  for  which  it  was  important  (as 
judged  by  the  authors)  to  determine  whether  they  had  or  did  not 
have  an  impact  on  individual  readiness,  e.g.,  spouse-related 
variables. 

These  variables  are  listed  in  Table  1. 

The  measure  of  individual  readiness  was  derived  in  earlier  analyses 
(Sadacca  and  DiFazio,  1991a).  It  consisted  of  the  average  of  the  soldiers 
ratings  on  8  scales  (for  nonsupervisory  soldiers)  or  12  scales  (fo> 
supervisory  soldiers).  The  ratings  were  made  by  the  first-  and  second-line 
supervisors  of  the  soldiers.  The  resultant  composite  individual  readiness 
score  ( IRR )  had  an  Alpha  reliability  of  .93. 

The  measure  of  unit  readiness  (URR)  was  also  derived  in  earlier  analyses 
(Sadacca  and  DiFazio,  1991b).  It  consisted  of  the  average  of  61  measures: 
the  mean  ratings  assigned  the  units  on  12  readiness  scales  by  four  groups  of 
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Table  1 

Initial  Set  of  Selected  Independent  Variables* 


Variable  ID 

Description 

In  Earlier 
Readiness  Model 

Individual 

Unit 

r~ - 

Soldier  Demographics 

AFQTP 

AFQT  percentile  score 

✓ 

SI  3 

Education  level 

✓ 

S14NEW 

Soldier  pay  grade/rank  (without  warrant  officers) 

/ 

/ 

SIS 

Selected  for  promotion  to  next  rank/grade 

/ 

S10 

Soldier  is  male 

/ 

S 1 50 

No.  of  months  at  present  location 

/ 

✓ 

S8C 

Guardian  served  in  Armed  Forces 

✓ 

S159C 

Renting  off  post 

/ 

fami 1 y  Demographics 

SI  36 

No.  of  dependent  children  living  with  you 

/ 

$92 

Current )y  married 

/ 

HAftSTATl 

✓ 

S90 

Close  relative  lives  within  ?  hours 

Unit  Type 

uictypei 

Unit  is  a  combat  unit 

/ 

Unit  Support  for  Families  ar>d  Soldiers 

UI2113 

Unit  has  a  family  support  group 

/ 

Unit  has  activities  for  all  the  family 

/ 

UI2110 

Unit  allows  time  for  non-urgent  family  natters 

/ 

RUPERSUP 

Unit  personnel  support 

- 

/ 

RSUPSUP 

Unit  supervisor  family  support 

/ 

Family  Strength  and  Adaptation 

S132 

Happiness  of  irarriage 

/ 

ALIEN 

lack  of  alienation 

✓ 

S  7  70 

Demand  of  family  responsibilities 

J 

RCOMHSUP 

.  i 

Army  Coirnuni^y  support  network 

(Continued) 
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Table  1  -  Initial  Set  of  Selected  Independent  Variables  (Cont 


Individual  Responsibi 1 1 1 


Readiness  score  of  unit  (without  IRR  component) 


*  Does  not  Include  dumny  missing  data  variables. 
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raters--E2  -  E4  enlisted  personnel,  NCOs,  officers  within  each  unit  and 
officers  outside  the  unit  (41  measures);  the  average*  individual  readiness 
ratings  of  the  E2  -  E4,  NCOs,  and  offices  in  the  unit  (3  measures)1;  and  ten 
measures  of  unit  readiness  taken  from  the  Unit  Status  Report.  In  forming  the 
61-measure  average,  the  separate  unit  readiness  measures  were  first 
transformed  into  standard  or  z-scores  and  then  averaged.  The  resultant 
composite  unit  readiness  score  had  an  Alpha  reliability  of  .94. 

In  addition  to  the  above  variables,  a  set  of  missing  data  dummy 
variables  was  created  in  order  to  address  the  problem  that  many  of  the 
selected  variables  had  missing  values,  that  is,  one  or  more  of  the  sampled 
soldiers  did  not  have  any  values  for  these  variables.  The  procedure  adopted 
was  one  recommended  by  Cohen  and  Cohen  (1983).  They  advocate  assigning  the 
mean  variable  value  to  cases  with  missing  data  on  a  given  variable  and 
creating  a  one/zero  dummy  variable  that  captures  whether  a  mean  had  been 
assigned  as  the  variable  value  for  a  given  case  or  not.  In  this  manner  all 
cases  can  be  used,  and  the  information  that  values  were  missing  for  given 
cases  on  certain  variables  can  become  part  of  the  analysis  through  the  use  of 
the  dummy  variables.  Moreover,  Cohen  and  Cohen  argue  (p.  299)  that  the 
substitution  of  means  for  missing  data  and  the  use  of  the  associated  dummy 
variables  "runs  no  risk  of  a  mistaken  randomness  assumption,  nor  of  producing 
an  inconsistent  correlation  matrix.  It  uses  all  the  X,  [independent 
variables)  and  all  the  n  [sampled  cases).  It  hews  realistically  to  the 
population  actually  sampled,  missing  data  and  all." 

A  problem,  however,  with  applying  the  solution  advocated  by  Cohen  and 
Cohen  in  the  present  analyses  is  the  potentially  large  number  of  dummy 
variables  that  would  have  to  be  used  in  the  regression  and  LISREL  analysis 

2  In  the  current  analyses,  each  individual's  own  readiness  score  was  deleted 
from  the  unit  IRR  average  prior  to  the  calculation  of  the  URR  for  the  individual. 
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(there  were  25  variables  for  which  2%  or  more  of  the  soldiers  had  missing 
values).  Not  only  are  the  sheer  number  of  dummy  variables  a  problem,  but  one 
might  expect  some  of  the  duniny  variables  to  be  highly  col  linear  due  to  the 
skipping  or  omission  response  patterns  built  into  the  questionnaire.  A 
solution  to  this  problem  suggested  by  Cohen  and  Cohen  (p.  296)  was  followed. 
The  set  of  dummy  variables  was  factor  analyzed3  and  the  resultant  factor 
scores  were  used  in  lieu  of  the  dummy  variables  in  the  hierarchical  regression 
analysis.  These  dummy  factor  scores  were  introduced  into  the  hierarchical 
equation  at  the  same  time  that  the  original  variables  with  the  substituted 
means  were  introduced.  For  example,  if  the  dichotomous  dummy  variable  for  the 
variable,  Number  of  children,  had  a  high  factor  loading  on  a  particular  dummy 
factor,  then  when  Number  of  children  was  introduced  into  the  equation,  the 
variable  measuring  the  soldiers'  scores  on  that  dummy  factor  was  also 
introduced. 

After  the  number  of  variables  had  been  reduced  considerably  through  the 
application  of  statistical  significance  test  rules  on  the  regression  equation 
weights,  the  actual  one/zero  dummy  variables  for  the  selected  variables  were 
used  in  the  LISREL  analysis.  Also,  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  use  of  dummy 
variables  altogether  for  variables  which  had  data  missing  for  less  than  5%  of 
the  cases.  It  was  felt  that  the  amount  of  error  introduced  by  substituting 
means  for  missing  values  for  these  variables  did  not  warrant  the  introduction 
of  dummy  variables  which  most  likely  would  not  be  capturing  useful  systemic 
differences  between  cases  having  the  variable  values  and  the  missing  variable 
cases.  Cohen  and  Cohen  [p.  296]  reconmend  not  using  dummy  variables  for 


3  The  factor  analysis  of  the  missing  data  dummy  variables  was  conducted 
using  the  combined  100%  sample.  In  the  analysis,  the  factors  with  eigenvalues 
greater  than  or  equal  to  1.0  were  rotated  using  the  varimax  routine  after 
variable  commonalities  had  been  determined  iteratively.  The  same  eigenvalue 
criterion  and  rotation  routine  was  used  in  the  factor  analyses  of  the  component 
items  of  the  selected  composite  variables. 
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missing  data  when  only  a  small  proportion  (.05  or  .10)  of  the  cases  have 
missing  data,  especially  when  the  sample  size  is  small.  Although  our  sample 
sizes  were  large,  the  failure  of  many  of  the  dummy  variables  to  have 
significant  regression  weights  in  the  hierarchical  equation  led  us  to  adopt 
the  5%  rule. 

As  indicated  above,  the  total  number  of  variables  (44  original  variables 
and  12  dummy  missing  data  variables)  was  considered  to  be  too  large  for  the 
planned  LISREL  modelling.  A  hierarchical  regression  analyses  was  conducted, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  number  of  variables.  Before  running  this  analysis, 
however,  a  series  of  factor  analyses  and  item  analyses  were  conducted  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  reliability  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  composite 
variables  that  might  be  used  in  later  modelling  efforts.  The  variables  listed 
in  Table  1  include  12  composites  that  proved  useful  in  the  earlier  analyses  of 
the  impact  of  family  and  unit  factors  on  individual  and  unit  readiness.  These 
composites  were  obtained  by  averaging  the  responses  to  two  or  more  Soldier 
Questionnaire  items.  The  earlier  research  indicated,  however,  that  some  of 
the  composites  were  highly  correlated  with  others  and/or  had  fairly  low 
reliabilities.  The  factor  analyses  and  item  analyses  reexamined  these 
composites  in  order  to  determine  whether  their  psychometric  qualities  could  be 
improved  prior  to  using  them  in  the  planned  LISREL  modelling. 

After  the  indicated  modifications  to  the  selec'ed  composite  variables 
had  been  made,  a  hierarchical  multiple  regression  analysis  was  performed  using 
individual  readiness  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  selected  variables  and 
their  associated  dummy  variables  as  the  independent  variables.  The  variables 
were  introduced  into  the  equation  in  sets  in  an  order  suggested  by  the 
theoretical  model  (see  Figure  1).  After  each  set  of  variables  was  introduced, 
an  F  test  was  performed  to  assess  the  statistical  significance  of  the  increase 
in  the  square  of  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  (R2)  that  resulted  from 
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adding  the  variables  in  the  set  to  the  multiple  regression  equation.  If  the 
overall  F  test  was  statistically  significant,  the  t  tests  for  the  significance 
of  the  regression  weights  of  the  individual  variables  comprising  the  set  were 
examined.  If  the  regression  weight  of  a  given  variable  was  statistically 
significant  either  when  the  variable  was  first  introduced  into  the  equation  2L 
after  all  variables  being  tried  out  had  been  introduced  into  the  equation,  it 
was  selected  for  the  LISREL  analysis. 

In  order  to  identify  variables  that  would  be  retained  and  used  in  the 
LISREL  modelling,  the  .01  level  of  significance  was  used  in  the  hierarchical 
regression  analysis.  This  statistical  criterion  was  adopted  to  limit  the 
number  of  variables  that  would  be  selected.  With  over  5000  cases  in  the 
sample,  the  authors  feared  that  many  variables  might  meet  the  .05  level  of 
statistical  significance  in  the  regression  equations  for  individual  readiness 
even  though  they  had  little  explanatory  power.  Likewise,  in  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  the  final  LISREL  modelling  results,  direct,  indirect,  and 
total  effects  significant  at  the  .001  level  are  highlighted.  With  a  total 
sample  of  close  to  9,300  cases,  rather  small  effects  could  be  statistically 
significant.4 

Phase  II- -Iterative  LISREL  Analyses 

After  selecting  the  variables,  a  structural  equation  model  (or,  path 
diagram)  was  constructed  that  reflected  our  notions  about  their 


4  The  reader  is  cautioned,  however,  that  significance  level  probabilities 
resultant  from  the  statistical  tests  used  are  most  likely  inaccurate.  The  three 
stage  sampling  design  used  for  the  AFRP  survey  had  the  effect  of  causing 
regression  weights  and  correlations  coefficients  to  be  less  statistically 
significant  than  they  otherwise  would  be  for  random  sample;  of  equal  size  (see 
Section  3.0  Report  on  Survey  Implementation.  1990  for  a  description  of  hnw  the 
survey  sample  was  drawn. )  The  .01  level  of  significance  critoi ion  used  in  the 
hierarchical  regression  analysis  is  likely  to  be  closer  to  .05;  the  .001  level 
of  significance  criterion  used  in  the  LISREL  analyses  is  likely  to  be  closer  to 
.01.  The  significance  levels  reported  should  be  used,  therefore,  as  relative 
indexes  rather  than  precise  statements  of  the  probabilities  involved. 
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interrelationships  (see  Figure  2).  The  figure  shows  the  variable  blocks  that, 
comprised  the  model  and  the  causal  paths  hypothesized  between  the  blocks  of 
variables.  The  model  implies  a  particular  pattern  of  correlations  among  the 
variables.  Comparison  of  the  model's  correlation  matrix  with  the  sample 
correlation  matrix  gives  an  indication  of  how  well  the  model  accounts  for  the 
data--the  greater  the  correspondence,  the  better  the  model  explains  (i.e., 
"fits")  the  data.  Such  an  assessment  of  model  fit  was  conducted  using  the 
LISREL  (Linear  Structural  RELations)  software  package  (version  7;  Joreskog  & 
Sorbom,  1989).  Although  the  coefficients  for  the  path  model  could  have  been 
estimated  using  traditional  path  analytic  methods,  these  methods  do  not 
provide  indexes  of  fit  based  upon  the  observed  and  fitted  correlation 
matrices.5  Indexes  of  fit  include  the  goodness-of-f it  index  which  generally 
ranges  between  zero  and  one  (although  negative  values  are  possible),  larger 
values  being  associated  with  good  models;  and  a  chi-square  statistic,  which  is 
better  described  as  a  "badness-of-f it"  measure--if  significant,  it  means  there 
are  significant  differences  between  the  model's  estimated  correlation  matrix 
and  the  observed  sample  correlation  matrix.  (With  the  large  number  of  cases 
in  the  AFRP  sample,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  chi-square  would  be 
significant;  but  the  value  of  chi-square  could  be  lowered  by  improving  the 
fit.) 

Several  features  of  the  LISREL  analyses  should  be  mentioned,  regarding 
both  the  model  and  the  assessment  of  its  fit  to  the  data.  First,  note  that 
the  model  is  not  fully  recursive.  That  is,  variables  occurring  earlier  in  the 


5  See  Mulaik,  James,  Van  Alstine,  Bennett,  Lind,  &  Stilwell,  1989,  for  an 
evaluation  of  goodness-of-f it-indices,  for  LISREL  models. 
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Figure  2.  Army  Family/Individual  Readiness  Initial  Model 


model  do  not  have  causal  paths  to  al 1  variables  occurring  later  in  the  model. 
Thus,  certain  relationships  between  variables  are  hypothesized  to  be  zero. 
Second,  the  model  contains  variable  "blocks"  ( e . g . ,  Family  Demographics, 
Soldier  Demographics).  Although  the  model  is  not  fully  recursive,  variable 
blocks  are.  For  example,  Family  Demographics  are  hypothesized  to  have  a 
direct  causal  effect  on  Family  Strength  and  Adaptation.  Hence,  all  variables 
constituting  Family  Demographics  have  causal  paths  to  all  variables 
constituting  Family  Strength  and  Adaptation.  Each  modified  version  of  the 
initial  model  to  be  reported  retains  this  feature.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  variable  blocks  are  rational  groupings  of  variables.  The 
blocks  themselves  are  not  factors.  Indeed,  because  many  of  the  variables  in 
the  blocks  were  obtained  from  orthogonal  factors,  the  blocks  are  relatively 
heterogeneous . 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  variable  blocks  has  ramifications  for  the  type 
of  model  that  was  estimated  using  LISREL.  Specifically,  the  models  to  be 
reported  were  estimated  as  path  models  consisting  entirely  of  observed 
variables.  As  such,  none  of  the  models  contains  latent  variables  (i.e., 
factors).  The  mathematical  model  estimated  in  these  analyses  has  the 
following  form: 

y  -  By  +  Tx  *  C 

where  y  is  a  vector  of  endogenous  variables,  x  is  a  vector  of  exogenous 
variables,  B  is  a  vector  of  direct  effects  of  endogenous  variables  on  other 
endogenous  variables,  r  is  a  vector  of  direct  effects  of  the  exogenous 
variables  on  the  endogenous  variables,  and  C  is  a  vector  of  error  terms  for 
the  endogenous  variables. 

In  addition  to  estimates  of  the  model's  path  coefficients  (the  direct 
effects),  indirect  and  total  effects,  coefficients  of  determination  (both  for 
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variables  and  the  system  of  equations),  and  fit  statistics,  modification 
indexes  were  requested.  These  values  are  given  for  each  parameter  that  has 
not  been  estimated  in  the  model  (i.e.,  for  each  path  coefficient  equal  to 
zero).  The  modification  index  represents  the  minimum  reduction  in  the  chi- 
square  statistic  that  is  expected  if  the  fixed  parameter  in  question  is  freed 
(i.e.,  estimated).  Large  modification  indexes  suggest  relationships  in  the 
data  the  current  model  does  not  explain.  Modifications  should  be  made  to  the 
model  only  if  justified  on  theoretical  grounds.  In  addition,  the  altered, 
models  should  be  fit  to  data  from  a  new  sample  (i.e.,  cross-validated)  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  the  modifications  were  due  to  chance  fluctuations  in 
the  original  sample  (MacCullum,  1986).  (This  was  done  in  the  next  phase  of 
the  analysis. ) 

Starting  with  the  initial  model  given  in  Figure  2,  three  LISREL  analyses 
were  performed.  After  each  analysis,  the  authors  examined  the  following 
statistics  available  from  the  computer  printout: 

1)  The  size  and  significance  levels  of  the  direct  effects  (path 
coefficients)  of  the  model  variable; 

2)  The  size  and  significance  levels  of  the  indirect  and  total  effects 
of  the  variables  cn  the  individual  readiness  scores;  and 

3)  The  modification  indexes  for  additional  linkages  among  the 
endogenous  variable  sets  (y)  and  between  the  exogenous  (x)  and 
endogenous  sets. 

Changes  in  the  hypothesized  mode)  structural  relationships  or  causal  linkages 
among  the  variable  blocks  were  made  after  the  first  two  LISREL  analyses  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  model  fit  to  the  empirical  data.  In  addition,  indicated 
changes  were  made  in  the  composition  and  number  of  the  variable  blocks. 
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After  the  third  and  final  LISREL  analysis  on  the  60%  sample,  the 
developed  model  was  run  on  the  40%  random  sample.  The  goociness-of-f it  indexes 
obtained  on  this  independent  sample  were  compared  with  those  obtained  on  the 
60%  sample.  The  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  of  the  variables  on 
individual  readiness  in  both  samples  were  also  compared.  Finally,  the  LISREL 
model  was  run  on  the  total  sample  to  obtain  more  stable  estimates  of  the  model 
variable  effects. 
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Results 


The  results  of  the  analyses  a»*e  presented  by  phase  in  the  sections 

below. 

Phase  Invariable  Selection 

Factor  and  item  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  composite  variables 
selected  initially  by  the  authors  (see  Table  1).  After  the  composites  were 
revised  (or  left  unchanged),  missing  data  dummy  variables  were  created  for  25 
of  the  selected  variables.  A  factor  analysis  of  these  dummy  variables 
produced  factor  scores,  which  were  used  in  the  hierarchical  regression 
analysis  that  guided  final  variable  selection  for  the  Phase  II  LISREL 
analysis. 

Factorial  Composition  and  Reliabilities  of  Selected  Composites 

Table  2  presents  the  rotated  factor  pattern  ootained  in  the  principal 
factor  analysis  conducted  on  items  that  measured  soldiers'  evaluations  of 
their  supervisors  support  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  items 
constituting  Unit  supervisors  family  support  (USUPSUPP)  tended  to  have 
relatively  high  loadings  (.30  or  more)  on  factor  Al,  while  some  of  the  items 
constituting  Unit  personnel  support  (UPERSUPP)  had  high  loadings  on  factor  A2. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  several  of  the  items  had  loadings  above  .30  on 
both  factors.  In  an  attempt  to  lower  the  correlation  between  the  two 
composites,  while  maintaining  or  increasing  their  reliability,  both  composites 
were  modified,  taking  into  consideration  the  content  similarity  among  the 
items  comprising  the  revised  composites.  Specifically,  item  18N  was  dropped 
from  UPERSUPP  and  added  to  USUPSUPP.  Item  22C  was  also  added  to  USUPSUPP.  In 
addition,  item  18M  was  dropped  from  UPERSUPP,  while  items  18A  and  18B  were 
added.  These  composite  changes  as  well  as  others  made  as  a  result  of  the 
factor  and  item  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  8. 
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Table  2 

Rotated  Factor  Pattern  for  Supervisor  Support  Items 


Variable 

Description 

factor 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A4 

AS 

S  18A 

How  often  skills  needed  to  get  Job  done 

18* 

08 

49 

09 

06 

$-188 

28 

03 

56 

10 

19 

$  18C 

How  often  don*t  know  end  of  wrkday 

00 

54 

09 

03 

-06 

S  180 

How  often  kept  at  work  beyond  normal  hrs 

-06 

77 

09 

-01 

-02 

$  1  BE 

How  often  get  recognition  from  leaders 

37 

-10 

44 

15 

24 

S  18F 

How  often  called  back  for  eitra  detail 

11 

59 

-07 

-08 

-02 

S-18G 

How  often  work  requires  leave  cancelled 

16 

60 

-11 

-13 

-06 

S-18H 

How  often  procedure  change  w/no  reason 

21 

47 

-38 

-12 

-09 

S- 131 

How  often  field  training  without  notice 

14 

43 

-27 

-16 

-05 

S-18J 

How  often  assigned  work  w/no  value  to  Army 

-12 

31 

-46 

-13 

-09 

S-18K 

How  often  supervisor  inspires  performance 

50 

-08 

38 

07 

21 

S-18L 

How  often  discipline  administered  fairly 

42 

-13 

36 

17 

24 

S- IBM 

How  often  soldiers  help  w/personal  problems 

41 

-01 

20 

14 

18 

S-18H 

How  often  supervisor  listens  to  personal  prblm 

86 

-09 

18 

14 

10 

S-180 

How  often  supervisor  listens  to  family  prblm 

88 

-ii 

12 

i 

16 

10 

S-18P 

How  often  supervisor  interested  in  family 

81 

-ll 

18 

16 

18 

S-18Q 

How  often  tine  allowed  urgent  family  matters 

65 

-19 

14 

1 

19 

11 

S-18R 

How  often  time  allowed  non-urgent  fmly  matters 

51 

-18 

20 

13 

16 

S  19A 

22 

vo 

o 

• 

17 

23 

66 

$  19B  i 

Leaders  know  about  Army  femily  program 

21 

-07 

14 

22 

66 

$  19C 

If  war.  leaders  concerned  for  families 

31 

-12 

20 

25 

61 

S_22C 

Superiors  attempt  to  treat  me  as  person 

51 

-20 

38 

18 

20 

S  7 1 A 

High  position  officers  support  of  family 

12 

-06 

00 

61 

15 

S  71B 

Place  of  duty  officers  support  of  family 

22 

-10 

16 

71 

23 

S  71C 

Place  of  duty  NCOs  support  of  family 

43 

-09 

13 

51 

20 

S_72G 

The  Army  is  responsive  to  family  needs 

23 

-16 

15 

42 

16 

S  89A 

Count  on  leader  at  your  place  of  duty 

47 

-11 

21 

30 

22 

■  Decimal  points  omitted. 
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Table  3  presents  the  rotated  factor  pattern  obtained  in  the  analyses  of 
the  Soldier  Questionnaire  items  measuring  the  social  and  community  support 
available  to  the  soldiers  for  help  on  personal  or  family  problems.  The  items 
(89A  to  F)  with  loadings  above  .30  on  Factor  B2  made  up  the  original  COMMSUPP 
composite.  For  the  most  part,  items  89A  to  F  measure  support  available  by 
Army  personnel.  Items  890  and  F,  however,  are  concerned  with  support 
available  from  non-Army  sources.  As  they  also  had  relatively  high  loadings  on 
Factor  Bl,  they  were  dropped  from  the  composite.  The  composite  was  renamed 
Army  social  support. 


Table  3 

Rotated  Factor  Pattern  for  Social  and  Community  Support  Items 


Variable 

Description 

Factor 

Bl 

B2 

S  89A 

Count  on  leader  at  your  place  of  duty 

12* 

67 

S  89B 

Count  on  someone  else  you  work  with 

19 

75 

S  89C 

Count  on  a  neighbor/friend  in  Army 

32 

65 

S  89D 

Count  on  a  neighbor/friend  not  in  Army 

37 

34 

S  89E 

Count  on  staff  of  an  Army  service  agency 

13 

51 

39F 

Count  on  parents  or  other  relatives 

30 

31 

S  88A 

Person  who  listens  to  you 

72 

26 

S  88B 

Person  who  does  enjoyable  things  w/you 

75 

21 

S  88C 

Person  who  helps  w/chores  if  you're  sick 

73 

22 

S  88D 

Person  who  takes  care  of  your  children 

74 

22 

S  88E 

Person  who  lends  you  household  tools 

78 

21 

S  88F 

Person  who  makes  loans  of  S25-S50 

76 

20 

S  88G 

76 

23 

*  Decimal  points  omitted. 
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Items  68  A  to  K  asked  the  soldiers  how  they  felt  about  various  aspects 
of  their  jobs.  Items  69  A  to  K  asked  whether  the  soldiers  felt  these  same 
aspects  would  be  better  or  worse  for  them  in  civilian  life  than  in  the  Army. 
Table  4  presents  the  rotated  factor  pattern  obtained  for  these  items.  On  the 
basis  of  the  results  obtained,  the  original  composite,  WORKSAT,  was  modified. 
Items  68B  and  C,  were  dropped  from  the  composite,  while  item  681  was  added  to 
the  composite. 

A  set  of  questionnaire  items  directed  at  feelings  of  isolation  or 
loneliness  and  job  related  stress  were  factor  analyzed.  The  four  items,  75A, 
75C,  750,  and  75E,  that  comprise  the  composite,  Work  stress  -  married 
(MWRKSTRS),  had  loadings  above  .50  on  Factor  01.  Similarly,  the  three  items, 
74B,  740,  and  74E,  that  comprise  the  composite  measure  of  lack  of  alienation 
(ALIEN)  had  loadings  above  .50  on  Factor  02  (see  Table  5).  On  the  basis  of 
these  results,  it  was  decided  not  to  change  the  item  content  of  these  two 
composites. 

The  factor  pattern  that  resulted  from  an  analysis  of  items  measuring  the 
amount  of  spouse  support  for  soldiers'  Army  jobs  and  careers  is  given  in  Table 
6.  Items  130  A  to  C  formerly  comprised  the  composite  variable,  Army/family 
fit  (AFFIT),  while  items  130  A  to  D,  G,  H,  comprised  the  composite  variaDle, 
Spouse  involvement  (SP0INV).  These  composites  were  replaced  by  the  composite, 
Spouse  support  (RSPOSUPP6) ,  consisting  of  items  130  A  to  D,  and  items  133  and 
134.  These  items  had  high  loadings  on  factor  El.  The  items  that  had  high 
loadings  on  factor  E2  are  measures  of  the  spouse's  ability  to  cope  in  the 


6  The  revised  composites  are  designated  with  the  initial  letter,  R,  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  to  distinguish  them  from  their  counterparts  used 
in  earlier  analyses;  composites  that  were  not  changed  after  the  analysis  kept 
their  original  designators,  including  REL0CA0J,  Relocation  adjustment. 
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Table  4 

Rotated  Factor  Pattern  for  Army  Job  Satisfaction  Items 


Variable 

Description 

Factors 

Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

C5 

S  68A 

Opportunity  for  aavancement  at  this  location 

44* 

20 

-01 

-03 

30 

S  668 

Pay  at  this  location 

24 

20 

05 

11 

57 

S  68C 

Retirement  benefits  at  this  location 

25 

11 

25 

04 

48 

S  680 

Type  of  work  at  this  location 

62 

20 

02 

07 

02 

S  6SE 

Treatment  by  supervisors  at  this  location 

65 

18 

11 

20 

05 

S  68F 

Opportunity  to  use  ability  at  this  location 

76 

27 

02 

04 

S-68G 

Job  security  at  this  location 

48 

-02 

30 

10 

14 

S-68H 

Work  rules/regulations  at  this  location 

62 

16 

04 

30 

15 

$-681 

Working  hours /schedule  at  this  location 

39 

11 

02 

59 

16 

S-68* 

Opportunity  for  excitement  at  this  location 

45 

08 

08 

24 

26 

S-68L 

Opportunity  serve  country  at  this  location 

60 

-01 

23 

09 

19 

S-59A 

Compare  opportunities  for  advancement 

11 

66 

16 

02 

32 

$-698 

Compare  pay  to  civilian  life 

-04 

60 

04 

12 

39 

S-69C 

Compare  retirement  benefits  to  civilian  life 

02 

37 

46 

04 

32 

S-69D 

Corrpare  type  of  work  to  civilian  life 

20 

64 

17 

18 

09 

S-69E 

Conpare  treatment  by  supervisors 

31 

56 

20 

29 

-05 

S-69F 

Conpare  opportunities  to  use  abilities 

29 

70 

16 

06 

06 

S-69G 

Conpare  job  security  to  civilian  life 

09 

24 

71 

07 

08 

S  69H 

Conpare  work  regulation  to  civilian  life 

18 

48 

18 

37 

03 

S  691 

Conpare  working  hours  to  civilian  life 

09 

38 

05 

60 

04 

S69K 

Compare  opportunity  for  excitement 

19 

35 

29 

17 

15 

S  69L 

Compare  opportunity  to  serve  country 

09 

11 

61 

00 

03 

*  Oecimal  points  omitted. 
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Table  5 


Rotated  Factor  Pattern  for  Stress  Related  Items 


1 

Variables 

Description 

Factors 

D1 

02 

03 

S  74A 

How  often  last  month  felt  secure 

13* 

26 

59 

S  74B 

How  often  last  month  felt  isolated 

24 

54 

15  1 

S  74C 

How  often  last  month  felt  pleased  w/self 

11 

22 

60 

S  74D 

How  often  last  month  felt  lonely 

11 

81 

10 

S  74E 

How  often  last  month  felt  afraid 

10 

54 

07 

S  74F 

How  often  last  month  felt  hopeful 

12 

00 

39 

S.75A 

73 

13 

13 

!  S  75B 

Feel  charged  up  by  work  accomplishments 

19 

01 

43 

S..75C 

Feel  in  good  mood  and  ready  to  have  fun 

51 

08 

43 

S  75D 

Feel  in  such  bad  mood  --  difficult 

56 

25 

23 

S  i  30K 

Pre-occupied  with  work  --  no  family  time 

66  ! 

16 

20 

*  Decimal  points  omitted. 
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Table  6 


Rotated  Factor  Pattern  for  Spouse  Support  Items 


Variables 

Description 

Factors 

El 

E2 

E3 

S_130A 

Spouse  &  I  are  team  working  for  Army 
goals 

61* 

09 

23 

S  130B 

Spouse  understands  demands  of  Army  job 

53 

21 

38 

S  130C 

Spouse  helps  to  further  my  career 

58 

09 

49 

S  130D 

63 

mm 

43 

S  130G 

Spouse  is  someone  I  can  talk  with 

17 

- 1 

01 

69 

S  130H 

Keep  spouse  informed  about  unit  work 

14 

-06 

52 

S  130K 

?re-occupied  with  work  — no  family  time 

27 

20 

04 

S  127A 

Spouse  copes  <  2  weeks  without  you 

09 

65 

12 

S  127B 

12 

88 

09 

S  127C 

22 

86 

-09 

S.127D 

24 

74 

-12 

S  147  | 

Family  adjustment  to  Army  family  life 

54 

24 

19 

S  133 

76 

14 

i - 

2C 

S  134 

78 

15 

-03 

*  Decimal  points  omitted. 
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soldier's  absence.  As  a  result  of  the  factor  analysis  and  later  item  analyses 
(see  Table  8),  the  original  variable,  SEPCOP,  which  consisted  of  items  127  A 
to  D  was  changed  to  RSEPCOP  consisting  to  items  127  B  to  D.  Item  127A  was 
dropped  from  the  composite  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  composite  and  to 
focus  composite  content  on  the  ability  of  the  spouse  to  cope  over  longer 
periods  of  separation. 

A  factor  analysis  of  items  covering  the  use  of  various  Army  social 
services  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  composite,  Relocation  assistance 
(RELOASST).  Items  164G2,  H2,  and  12  had  high  loadings  on  Factor  FI  (see  Table 
7).  These  items  were  later  supplemented  by  item  164K2,  Use  of  relocation 
counseling,  when  an  Alpha  reliability  analysis  indicated  that  the  reliability 
would  be  raised  by  adding  it  to  the  composite  (see  Table  8). 

As  a  result  of  the  item  analyses,  the  composite,  Conwunity  satisfaction 
(COMMSAT),  was  also  augmented  by  adding  an  item  measuring  the  quality  of 
schools  for  children  available  in  Army  versus  civilian  life  (see  Table  8). 
However,  both  factor  analysis  and  item  analysis  did  not  indicate  that  any  item 
deletions  or  additions  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  three  composites, 
Relocation  adjustment  (RELOCADJ),  Army  policies  support  (ARPOLSUP),  and 
Soldiering  (SOLDIER).  The  items  forming  these  composites  had  high  loadings  on 
separate  factors  and  the  composite  reliabilities  apparently  would  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  cnenges  in  item  content.  Along  with  the  composites, 

Lack  of  alienation  (ALIEN),  and  Work  stress  —  married  (MWRKSTRS)  described 
above,  the  composition  of  these  three  composites  was  left  unchanged. 
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Table  7 


Rotated  Factor  Pattern  for  Army  Social  Service  Use  Items 


Variables 

Description 

Factors 

FI 

F2 

F3 

S  164A2 

Have  used  budget  counseling 

04* 

04 

25 

S  I64D2 

Have  used  spouse  employment  referrals 

17 

07 

38 

S  164G2 

Have  used  community  orientation 

61 

16 

17 

S  164H2 

Have  used  premove  information 

67 

11 

23 

S  16412 

Have  used  sponsorship  assistance 

62 

15 

21 

S  16'*J2 

29 

12 

43 

S  164i? 

Have  used  directory  of  cornnunity  service 

33 

31 

37 

S  164M2 

Have  used  services  for  families  off  post 

25 

15 

47 

S  16402 

Have  used  information/referral  services 

24 

35 

41 

S  164P2 

Have  used  libraries 

14 

67 

17 

S  164Q2 

Have  used  housing  location  referrals 

17 

33 

55 

S  164R2 

Have  used  legal  services 

12 

49 

40 

S  164S2 

Have  used  recreation  services 

17 

73 

08 

S  164FF2 

26 

18 

25 

*  Decimal  points  omitted. 


The  Alpha  reliabilities  of  the  composites  used  in  the  later  multivariate 
analyses  are  given  in  Table  8.  Reliabilities  are  given  for  the  revised 
composites  as  well  as  for  the  original  composites  and  the  unchanged 
composites.  It  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  reliabilities  of  the  original  and 
revised  composites  that  overall  the  gains  in  reliability  that  resulted  from 
the  changes  in  item  composition  were  relatively  modest.  Most  of  the  composite 
reliabilities  are  not  as  high  as  might  be  desired.  However,  they  are 
apparently  measuring  separate  and  diverse  underlying  aspects  or  dimensions  of 
Army/family  interactions. 

Factor  Analysis  of  Missing  Data  Dumnv  Variables 
The  25  missing  data  dummy  variables  were  factor  analyzed  in  order  to 
identify  a  set  of  independent  factor  scores  that  could  account  parsimoniously 
for  the  interrelationships  among  the  dummy  variables.  The  eigenvalues  of  seven 
factors  met  the  1.00  minimum  criterion  used.  The  loadings  obtained  by  the 
individual  dummy  variables  on  the  seven  factors  were  then  examined  to 
determine  which  factor  score  could  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  original  dummy 
variables.  For  example,  the  dummy  variables  for  S69P,  S77B,  S78B,  S132,  S136, 
RELOCADJ ,  WRKSTRS ,  SEPCOP,  ARPOLSUP,  and  SPOSUPP  had  high  loadings  on  the 
first  factor.  Soldiers  without  families  for  the  most  part  would  have  not  have 
responded  to  the  items  comprising  these  variables.  Five  of  the  dummy 
variables  did  not  have  high  loadings  cn  any  factor.  These  variables,  DAFQTP, 
D8C,  D62,  D78A,  and  DCOMMSAT,  had  commonalities  less  than  .10.  Factor  scores 
were  not  used  in  lieu  of  these  dummy  variables.  (These  five  dummy  variables 
and  the  seven  factor  scores  were  introduced  into  the  hierarchical  stepwise 
regression  equations,  when  the  corresponding  original  variables  were  first 
introduced. ) 
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Table  8 


Item  Composition  and  Alpha  Reliabilities  of  Original  and  Revised  Composites 
(60%  sample) 


Original 

Composite 

Item 

Composition 

Rel . 

Revised 

Composite 

Rel. 

USUPSUPP 

18  0  to  R 

.85 

RUSUPSUP 

18  N  to  R;  226 

.89 

UPERSUP 

18  E,  K  to  N 

.79 

RUPERSUP 

18  A,B,E,K,L 

.75 

COMMSUPP 

89  A  to  F 

.72 

RCOMMSUP 

89  A,B,C,E 

.73 

WORK SAT 

68  A  to  H,  K,  L 

.83 

RWORKSAT 

68A,  D  to  I,  K , L 

.84 

AFFIT 

130  A,  B,  C 

.75 

RSPOSUPP 

130  A  to  0; 

133,  134 

.86 

SPOINV 

130  A  to  0,  G,  H 

.81 

SEPCOP 

127  A  to  D 

.87 

RSEPCOP 

127  B,  C,  0 

.89 

COMMSAT 

68  0;  S  to  V 

.82 

RCOMMSAT 

68  0  to  V 

.85 

RELOASST 

164  G2,  H2 ,  12, 

K2 

H 

ALIEN 

74  B,  D,  E 

.69 

MWRKSTRS 

75A,  C,  D;  130  K 

.76 

RELOCADJ 

156  A,  B,  E,  G 

.76 

ARPOLSUP 

148  A  to  H 

.85 

SOLDIER 

40  A  to  0 

.86 
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Table  9  presents  the  results  of  the  hierarchical  multipl0  regression 
analysis.  Each  of  the  nine  sets  of  variables  that  entered  int  >  the  regression 
equation  increased  the  R2  significantly  at  the  .01  level.  The  most 
significant  increases  occurred  after  the  introduction  of  the  sets,  Soldier 
Demographics,  Family  Demographics,  Unit  Support  for  Families  and  Soldiers, 
Individual  Responsibility,  Family  Adjustment  to  Army  Life,  Satisfaction,  and 
Commitment  to  the  Army.  However,  as  the  significance  of  the  resultant 
increase  in  R2  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  increase  are  in  part  a  function  of 
the  order  in  which  the  variable  sets  were  introduced  into  the  equation,  care 
should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  amounts  as  indicative  of  the 
relative  impact  of  the  variable  sets  on  individual  readiness. 

Within  each  variable  set,  at  least  one  variable  had  a  regression  weight 
that  was  significant  at  the  .01  level,  either  when  the  variable  was  first 
introduced  into  the  equation  or  after  all  56  variables  had  entered  the 
equation.  Most  of  the  variables  that  had  significant  regression  weights  upon 
first  entering  the  equation,  had  significant  weights  after  all  variables  had 
entered.  The  Soldier  Demographics  and  Individual  Responsibility  variable  sets 
had  the  most  variables  that  met  the  .01  significance  test  upon  first  entering 
and  after  all  variables  had  entered. 

Of  the  44  originally  selected  independent  variables  and  the  12 
associated  missing  value  dummy  variables,  25  of  the  original  variables  and 
four  of  the  dummy  variables  met  the  .Cl  significance  test.  Examination  of 
signs  of  the  regression  weights  for  these  25  variables  revealed  that  Unit  is 
combat  unit  (UICTYPE1)  entered  the  initial  and  final  equations  with  unexpected 
negative  weights.  In  the  earlier  analysis  of  the  impact  of  Army  and  family 
factors  on  unit  readiness,  U1CTYPE1  had  positive  direct,  indirect,  and  total 


Results  of  the  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 
(n  *  5624) 


Significance  of 
Variable  B  wt 


Variable  Set  Inputted 


hies  _ 


AFQT  percentile  score _ 


Education  level 


Soldier  pay  grade/rank  (without  warrant  officers) 


Selected  for  promotion  to  next  rank/grade 


Soldier  is  irale 


No.  of  months  at  present  location 


Guardian  served  In  Armed  Forces 


Renting  off  post 


RJ  After 

Slgntf tcance 
of  ft* 

F  irst 

At  End 

Addition 

Increases 

Introduced 

of  Run 

.1901 

.0000 

raphics 


No.  of  dependent  children  livi 


Currently  married _ 


HARSTAT1  Harried  to  military  spouse 


Close  relative  lives  within  2  hours 


Unit  Type 


UICTYPE1  unit  is  a  confcat  unit 


Unit  Support  for  Families  and  Soldiers 


U I  2113  Unit  has  a  family  support  group 


6  Unit  has  activities  for  all  the  famll 


UI  2110  Unit  allows  tine  for  non-urgent  family  natters 


RUPERSUP  Unit  personnel  support 


RUSUPSUP 


Table  9  -  Results  of  tt>e  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  (cont) 


S69P 

DCOMHSAT 


Table  9  -  Result:  of  the  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  Analysts  (cont) 


Commitment 

to  the  Army 

.2932 

.0000 

S84 

Likelihood  of  remaining  in  the  Army 

__ 

.  _ 

SOLDIER 

Soldiering 

.0001 

.0001 

RSPOSUPP 

Spouse  supports  Army  career 

.* 

__ 

Unit  Readiness 

.2943 

.0032 

RURR 

Readiness  score  of  unit  (without  IRR  component) 

.0042 

.0042 

Oumny  Variables 

Factor  1 

.0001 

.0019 

Factor  2 

__ 

.  m 

Factor  3 

.0025 

.0029 

Factor  4 

_  _ 

Factor  5 

... 

.0035 

Factor  6 

Factor  7 

— 
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effects  on  unit  readiness  (Sadacca  et  a  1 . ,  1992).  The  authors  decided  to  drop 
UICTYPE1  from  the  LISREL  modelling  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  direction  of 
its  impact  on  individual  readiness  would  be  counter-intuitive.  With  three 
exceptions  (described  below),  the  signs  of  the  remaining  original  variable 
regression  weights  that  were  significant  at  the  .01  level  were  not  counter¬ 
intuitive;  that  is,  they  were  in  the  direction  one  might  expect  on  the  basis 
of  the  theoretical  model  or  earlier  analytic  results. 

Three  other  variables,  Highest  level  of  education  completed  ( SI 3 ) , 
Success  in  dealing  with  family  responsibilities  (S78B),  and  Community 
satisfaction  (RECOMMSAT)  entered  into  the  initial  and  final  equations  with 
negative  weights  despite  having  positive  correlations  with  individual 
readiness.  As  these  results  were  consistent  with  the  results  obtained  in  the 
preliminary  analyses  (see  Sadacca  et  al.,  1991),  it  was  decided  to  retain  all 
three  variables  in  the  LISREL  model.  Their  significant  negative  regression 
weights  may  indicate  that  these  variables  acted  as  "suppressor"  variables  in 
the  regression  analyses.7  (In  these  cases,  education  level  was  correlated 
highly  with  soldier  rank/grade  which  in  turn  had  a  higher  correlation  with 
individual  readiness  than  education  level  did;  S78B  was  highly  correlated  with 
S78A,  Success  with  work  responsibilities,  which  in  turn  had  a  higher 
correlation  with  individual  readiness;  and  RCOMSAT  was  highly  correlated  with 
WORKSAT  which  had  a  higher  correlation  with  individual  readiness. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  four  of  the  12  missing  data  dummy  variables 
entered  the  equation  with  significant  weights.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  dummy  variables  required  for  the  LISREL  modelling,  the  authors  first 

7  If  Xj  and  are  two  independent  variables  both  positively  related  to  Y, 
the  dependent  variable,  but  the  product  rl2  r.  is  greater  than  r,  then  the 
regression  weight  of  r2y  could  be  negative  in  tne  equation  despite  tne  positive 
relationship  of  X2  with  Y. 
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dropped  the  dummy  variables  that  were  associated  exclusively  with  primary 
variables  that  did  not  enter  the  equations  at  the  .01  significance  level. 
Second,  the  authors  dropped  dummy  variables  for  which  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  sample  had  missing  data.  Subsequently,  only  one  of  the  12  dummy 
variables,  DAFQT,  was  retained  for  the  LISREL  modelling.  In  addition,  a  dummy 
variable  for  Has  used  spouse  employment  referrals  (S164D2)  was  created  for  use 
in  lieu  of  the  dummy  factor  store  used  for  that  variable  in  the  hierarchical 
regression  analysis.8 

In  examining  the  set  of  variables  that  had  statistically  significant 

weights  in  the  hierarchical  regression  analysis,  it  is  apparent  that  not  many 

of  the  family-related  variables  were  significant  at  the  .01  level.  These 

results  paralleled  earlier  results  obtained  in  the  preliminary  analyses  of 

both  the  individual  and  unit  level  readiness  data.  However,  some  family 

variables  were  shown  in  the  LISREL  analyses  of  the  unit  readiness  data  to  have 

a  significant  indirect  effect  on  unit  readiness.  In  addition,  the  AFRP 

theoretical  model  (see  Figure  1)  postulates  indirect  linkages  between  family 

factors  and  individual  readiness.  Subsequently,  the  authors  selected  seven 

family-related  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  LISREL  modelling: 

S136  Number  of  dependent  children  living  with  you 

S132  Happiness  of  marriage 

RCOMMSUP  Army  support  network 

MWRKSTRS  Lack  of  work  stress  --  married  soldiers 

RSEPCOP  Spouse  copes  during  soldier  absence 

S69P  Compare  spouse's  overall  satisfaction 

RSPOSUPP  Spouse  supports  Army  career 

In  addi*"i''  :he  •  ■  ible,  Likelihood  of  remaining  in  the  Army  ($84),  was 

retained  in  the  LISREL  model.  In  the  theoretical  model,  desire  to  remain  in 

8  More  than  f*  percent  of  the  sample  had  missing  data  for  S 1 6402  and 
S164D2  entered  the  equations  at  the  .01  significance  level.  The  other  primary 
variables,  whose  corresponding  dummy  variables  loaded  on  the  SI64D2  dummy  factor 
score,  either  did  not  require  a  dummy  variable  or  were  not  selected  for  the 
LISREL  modelling. 


the  Army  is  seen  as  being  directly  impacted  by  a  number  of  family  factors  and 
having  a  direct  impact  on  individual  readiness  itself. 

To  sumnarize,  considering  the  results  of  both  the  present  hierarchical 
regression  analysis  and  earlier  analysis  of  the  individual  and  unit  readiness 
data,  as  well  as  the  linkage  among  the  factors  postulated  in  the  theoretical 
model,  34  variables  in  addition  to  the  measure  of  individual  readiness  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  LISREl  modeling.  These  variables  included  24 
variables  that  had  significance  levels  of  .01  or  less  in  the  present 
hierarchical  regression  analyses,  seven  additional  family-related  variables, 
two  associated  dummy  variables,  and  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  remaining 
in  the  Army  after  completion  of  the  current  obligation  (S84). 

Phase  H-Iteratlve  LISREL  Modelling 

The  hypothesized  structural  relationships  between  the  variables  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  initial  model  are  displayed  in  Figure  2.  In  this  model 
there  are  10  variable  b1r>cks.  The  model’s  exogenous  variables  are  contained 
in  the  variable  blocks,  Family  and  Individual  Characteristics.  In  the  initial 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  models,  these  variables  were  postulated  to  have 
direct  and  indirect  effects  on  the  remaining  variables  in  the  model.  They  are 
not  postulated  to  be  caused  by  any  other  variables  in  the  model.  The 
remaining  variable  blocks  shown  in  Figure  2  are  measures  of  concepts  that  are 
directly  caused  or  influenced  indirectly  by  the  other  model  variables. 

How  well  the  initial  and  subsequent  models  were  able  to  account  for  the 
empirical  interrelationships  among  the  variables  can  be  measured  by  a  number 
of  indexes.  The  indexes  of  model  fit  for  the  initial  model  are  given  in  Table 
10.  Though  these  indexes  are  not  perhaps  as  good  as  they  could  be,  they  are 
not  poor  by  any  means.  The  goodness-of-f it  index  of  .939  is  quite  good,  in 
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Table  10 


Indexes  of  Model  Fit  by  Sample 


fact.  The  chi-square  is  very  large,  but  so  is  the  sample  size.  However, 
examination  of  the  IISREL  output  indicated  that  a  number  of  model  changes 
would  improve  the  model  fit  considerably.  Most  of  the  indicated  changes 
involved  hypothesizing  additional  linkages  among  the  variable  blocks.  The 
number  of  variable  blocks  in  the  model  was  also  increased  to  15  from  the  10  in 
the  initial  model.  The  high  relationships  between  some  variables  initially 
placed  in  the  same  block  led,  in  part,  to  their  placement  in  separate  blocks. 
The  high  correlation  between  the  leadership  practice  variables,  RUPERSUP  and 
RUSUPSUP,  led  to  combining  these  two  composites  into  one  variable.  (The 
reader  may  recall  that  the  factorial  structure  of  these  two  variables 
overlapped  considerably  --  see  Table  2.) 

After  the  revised  model  was  run,  additional  linkages  among  the  variable 
sets  were  hypothesized  and  the  model  was  run  for  the  third  and  final  time.  As 
seen  in  Table  10,  the  indexes  of  model  fit  improved  substantially.  In  the  60% 
sample,  the  value  of  chi-square  decreased  by  over  75%  from  the  first  to  the 
third  model.  The  root  mean  square  residual  decreased  by  over  50%.  The 
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goodness-of-f it  index  rose  to  .983,  a  high  value  indeed.  The  squared  multiple 
correlation  of  the  structural  equations  (R2)  for  Reenlistment  intention  (S84) 
rose  .071.  This  latter  increase  reflects  the  increased  number  of  paths 
linking  Reenlistment  intention  to  the  other  model  variables  (see  Figure  3). 

Comparison  of  the  initial  and  final  models  (see  Figures  2  and  3)  reveals 
that  the  blocks  of  endogenous  variables  for  the  initial  model  are  divided 
quite  differently  in  the  final  model.  In  particular,  the  initial  Family 
Strength  and  Adaptation,  Family  Adjustment  to  Army  Life,  Satisfaction,  and 
Commitment  to  Army  blocks  have  been  broken  out  into  nine  separate  blocks.  Two 
of  the  new  blocks  involve  spouse  adjustment  and  spouse  satisfaction.  Another 
two  blocks  involve  Army  Community  Support  and  Community  Satisfaction,  while 
two  blocks  cover  Family/Individual  Stress  and  Adjustment  to  Army  Life,  and 
Success  with  Family  Responsibilities.  These  variable  sets  are  seen  as  having 
both  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  Work  Satisfaction  and  Commitment  to  the 
Army.  As  in  the  initial  model,  the  family  related  variables  are  not 
hypothesized  to  have  direct  effects  on  individual  readiness. 

In  the  final  model,  the  family-related  variables  effect  on  individual 
readiness  are  through  their  effects  on  Work  Satisfaction  and  Commitment  to  the 
Army.  Work  Satisfaction  and  Commitment  to  the  Army  are  hypothesized  as 
directly  impacting  both  Individual  Readiness  and  Reenlistment  Intention. 
Reenlistment  Intention  was  made  into  a  separate  model  element  with  its  own 
hypothesized  linkage  to  individual  readiness.  Direct  causal  linkages  from 
Family  Demographics  and  Leadership  Practices  to  Reenlistment  Intention  are 
also  hypothesized. 

Ehase-JlL-.-LISREL  Analyses  on  Independent  and  Total  Samples 

Table  10  also  shows  several  indexes  of  model  fit  in  the  40%  and  total 
samples.  The  model  fit  indexes  held  up  quite  well  in  the  40%  sample.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  40%  sample  indexes  generally  indicated  somewhat  poorer 
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fit  than  the  corresponding  values  for  the  60%  sample  which  was  used  in  the 
derivation  of  the  model.  But  the  decrements  were  relatively  small  and  point 
to  the  stability  of  the  model  results  across  the  two  samples.  The  large 
sample  sizes  involved  probably  contributed  to  this  stability. 

The  similarity  of  the  model  results  obtained  in  the  two  samples  can  also 
be  seen  in  Table  11  which  gives  the  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  of  the 
model  variables  on  individual  readiness  for  both  the  60%  and  40%  samples. 
Examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  each  of  the  effects  (direct,  indirect, 
and  total)  is  remarkably  similar  in  size  across  the  model  variables.  The 
correlations9  between  the  sizes  of  the  effects  in  the  two  samples  were  very 
high:  .95  for  the  two  sets  of  direct  effects,  and  .97  for  the  sets  of 
indirect  and  total  effects. 

The  intercorrelations  among  the  final  model  variables  in  the  total 
sample  are  given  in  Table  12.  In  the  LISREL  model  run  on  the  entire  sample, 
the  three  model  variables  having  the  largest  positive  direct  and  total  effects 
on  individual  readiness  were  the  Rank  or  grade  of  the  soldier  ( S14NEW ) ,  the 
Unit  leadership  composite  variable  (ULDCOMP),  and  the  AFQT  percentile  of  the 
soldier  (see  Table  13).  The  soldier's  grade  or  rank  and  the  unit  leadership 
composite  also  had  the  highest  indirect  effects  on  individual  readiness.  The 
variables,  Success  with  work  responsibilities  (78A),  Work  satisfaction 
(RWORKSAT),  and  Soldiering  (SOLDIER),  had  intermediate  positive  direct  and 
total  effects  on  individual  readiness. 


9  These  correlations  were  taken  across  the  model  variables  (n  »  24  for  the 
direct  effect  correlation,  31  for  the  indirect  effect  correlation,  and  33  for  the 
total  effect  correlation). 
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Table  11 


Direct,  Indirect,  and  Total  Effects  of  Model  Variables 

on  Individual  Readiness  by  Sample 

(n  •  561?  for  60%  sample;  n  »  3657  for  40%  sample) 


Direct  Effects  j 

Indirect  Effects  j 

|  Total  Effects 

Variable 

60%  1 

40% 

60% 

40% 

60% 

40% 

AFQfP 

.142 

.184 

.033 

.018 

.176 

.202 

S13 

-.070 

-.073 

-.040 

-.049 

-J10 

-.122 

S14NEW 

.389 

.513 

.158 

.131 

.547 

.645 

SIS 

.049 

.050 

.033 

.030 

.083 

.081 

S10 

.043 

.06S 

-.006 

.005 

.037 

.070 

S150 

.035 

-.012 

.006 

.005 

.041 

-.007 

DAFQTP 

-.032 

-.008 

-.031 

-.027 

-.063 

-.035 

S5/B 

.035 

-.007 

.017 

.015 

.051 

.008 

SI  36 

.013 

.013 

-.002 

.000 

.011 

.012 

$92 

.009 

-.010 

.033 

.022 

.042 

.012 

MARST  AT  1 

.029 

.014 

.011 

-.002 

.040 

.012 

UlOCOMP 

.134 

.122 

.091 

.054 

.224 

.176 

S67 

-.037 

-.020 

-.002 

o 

o 

-.039 

-.010 

S164A2 

-.051 

-.029 

-.002 

.004 

-.054 

-.025 

S37C 

-.033 

-.023 

-.002 

-.002 

-.03' 

-.025 

S72K 

-.068 

-.012 

.017 

.011 

-.051  ! 

-.001 

S570 

.038 

.006 

.005 

.003 

i 

.043 

.009 

S78A 

.089 

.100 

.028 

.027 

.116 

.127 

D164AD2 

-.042 

warn 

.000 

-.002 

-.041 

-.019 

ALIENATE 

_  . 

__ 

.011 

.002 

"  1  '  "  1 

.011 

.002 

MVRKSTRS 

.011 

.005 

1 

.011 

.005 

COHMSUPP 

_  _ 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.009 

.031 

.009 

.007 

.003 

.007 

.023 

.106 

.034 

.002 

.087 

.108 

.002 

o 

o 

en 

.017 

.030 

.012 

-- 

.020 

-.009 

Intercorrelat  ions*  of  Final  Model  Variables  (II  -  9?8l) 
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Table  13 


Oirect,  Indirect,  and  Total  Effects  of  Model  Variables 
on  Individual  Readiness  and  Reenlistment  Intention 
Total  Sample,  n  *  928a 


[.dividual  Readiness 


AfQTP 


SI  3 


S14N£W 


Si  5 


S10 


S150 


DAFQTP 


S576 


S 1 36 


S92 


MARSTAT1 


t'LOCOMP 


S67 


S164A2 


S37C 


S72K 


S570 


S78A 


0164AC2 


ALIENATE 


MWRXSTRS 


RCGKMSUP 


RSEPCOP 


S 1 6402 


S132 


S78B 


RCOMMSAT 


S69P 


RWORKSAT 


soloier 


RSPOSUPP 


Oirect 

Indirect 

Total 

.156* 

.028* 

.184* 

- ,072* 

-.041* 

-.113* 

.433* 

.148* 

.581* 

.049* 

033* 

.082* 

.051* 

-.002 

.049* 

.017 

.006 

.023 

-  .023 

-  030- 

-.052* 

.019 

.016* 

.035* 

.013 

-.001 

.012 

.004 

.028* 

.032 

.023 

.007 

.029 

.128* 

.078* 

.206* 

-.030* 

.000 

-.030* 

-.044* 

.001 

-.044* 

-  .028 

-.002 

-.030* 

-.046* 

.014* 

-.032* 

.028* 

.123* 

.000 

-.031* 

,007* 

.007* 

.009 

.009 

.013* 

.013* 

.006 

.006 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.000 

.000 

.022* 

,022* 

.004 

.004 

.021* 

.079* 

.005 

.090* 

.004 

.004 

.024 

... 

.014 

■Relatively  few  of  the  variables  measuring  family  characteristics  had 
large  indirect  or  total  effects  on  individual  readiness.  In  contrast,  these 
variables  generally  had  high  positive  indirect  or  total  effects  on 
reenlistment  intention  (S84).  Spouse  support  (RSPOSUPP),  Happiness  of 
marriage  (S132),  and  Work  stress— married  soldiers  (MWRKSTRS),  and  RSEPCOP, 
had  significant  direct/total  effects  on  reenlistment  intentions  but  apparently 
had  little  effect  on  individual  readiness.  Being  married  (S92)  also  had  a 
positive  total  effect  on  reenlistment  intention,  but  relatively  little  effect 
on  individual  readiness.  Reenlistment  intention,  itself,  had  little  effect  on 
individual  readiness. 

Though  not  as  large  as  the  effects  on  individual  readiness,  the 
soldier's  rank  or  grade  had  large  positive  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects 
on  reenlistment  intention.  Similarly,  the  unit  leadership  composite  (ULDCOMP) 
had  a  large  positive  total  effect  on  reenlistment  intention  though  the  total 
effect  was  not  as  large  as  its  total  effect  on  individual  readiness.  The 
effects  of  the  variable,  Selected  for  promotion  to  next  grade/rank  ( S i 5 )  on 
reenlistment  intention  were  also  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  on  individual 
readiness. 

Two  variables  had  large  negative  effects  on  reenlistment  intention— 
Education  level  (S13),  and  the  Absence  of  an  AFQT  score  (DAFQT)  had 
significant  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  on  reenlistment  intention. 

The  effects  of  these  two  variables  on  individual  readiness  were  also  negative. 
The  reader  may  recall  that  both  these  variables  had  significant  negative 
regression  weights  in  the  hierarchical  analyses. 
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Discussion 


Both  the  hierarchical  regression  analysis  and  the  LISREL  analyses 
provided  strong  empirical  evidence  that  variables  measuring  soldier 
characteristics  play  a  dominant  role  in  accounting  for  differences  in 
individual  readiness.  This  result  is  not  surprising  considering  that  the 
ratings  of  readiness  used  were  probably  based  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
soldiers'  performance,  and  that  personal  characteristics  have  been  used  very 
frequently  as  predictors  of  job  performance.  Moreover,  the  results  obtained 
in  the  current  analyses  in  regard  to  individual  characteristics  paralleled 
earlier  results  obtained  by  Sadacca  et  al.  (1991)  in  their  preliminary 
analyses  of  the  AFRP  data  base. 

The  large  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  on  individual  readiness  of 
the  rank  or  grade  of  the  solider  (514NEW)  was  also  not  surprising.  One  might 
expect  Army  officers  and  NCOs  to  give  higher  ratings  to  higher  ranked 
personnel;  but  one  would  also  expect  the  Army  promotion  and  retention  system 
to  operate,  in  general,  to  allow  better  soldiers  to  reach  higher  military 
ranks.  The  significant  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  of  the  variable, 
Selected  for  promotion  to  the  next  rank/grade  (S15)  also  support  the 
hypothesis  that  higher  ranked  soldiers  tend  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  higher 
state  of  readiness. 

The  significant  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  on  readiness  found 
for  the  variable,  the  AFQT  percentile  (AFQTP),  might  also  have  been  expected-- 
higher  aptitude  soldiers  in  general  perform  better  than  lower  aptitude 
soldiers.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  substitution  of  the  AFQTP  mean 
for  cases  that  had  missing  data  and  the  use  in  the  model  of  the  missing  data 
dummy  variable  for  AFQTP  resulted  in  DAFQTP  having  negative  effects  on 
readiness.  The  intercorrelations  (see  Table  12)  among  the  variables,  AFQTP, 
DAFQTP,  S14NEW ,  and  IRR,  indicate  that  the  substitution  of  the  AFQTP  mean  for 
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missing  data  in  AFQTP  induced  a  large  negative  correlation  between  AFQTP  and 
S14NEW  and  a  smaller  negative  relationship  between  AFQTP  and  individual 
readiness.  On  the  other  hand,  DAFQTP  had  negative  correlations  with  both 
S14NEW  and  readiness,  but  a  zero  correlation10  with  AFQTP.  When  the 
hierarchical  regression  analysis  and  the  LISREL  analyses  took  these 
interrelationships  into  account,  the  impact  of  AFQT  percentile  on  individual 
readiness  turned  positive  (as  it  most  likely  should  be)  and  the  impact  of 
DAFQT  remained  negative  (as  it  most  likely  should  be  since  over  75*  of  the 
soldiers  whose  AFQTP  values  were  missing  were  E2s,  E3s,  and  E4sn). 

The  significant  direct  positive  effect  of  the  variable,  Soldier  is  a 
male  ( S 1 0 ) ,  on  individual  readiness  is  consistent  with  the  positive 
relationship  between  this  variable  and  IRR  (see  table  12).  However,  in 
earlier  analyses  (Sadacca  et  a  1 . ,  1991,  1992),  gender  did  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  either  individual  or  unit  readiness  when  other  variables 
were  taken  into  account.  As  males  constitute  the  personnel  of  combat  units 
almost  exclusively,  when  the  variable,  Unit  is  a  combat  unit  (UICTYPE1),  was 
dropped  from  the  current  analysis,  the  ability  to  control  for  gender  may  have 
been  lessened.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  gender  on  individual  readiness 
though  significant  in  this  analyses,  is  not  a  major  one. 

In  contrast  to  gender,  the  current  (as  well  as  the  earlier)  analyses 
consistently  point  to  the  importance  of  unit  family  and  soldier  support.  The 
composite  unit  leadership  support  variable  (ULDCOMP)  had  the  second  highest 
indirect  and  total  effects  on  individual  readiness  (after  S14NEW).  Its  direct 
effect  on  readiness  was  also  one  of  the  highest.  In  the  earlier  LISREL 

10  The  way  AFQTP  arid  DAFQTP  were  constructed  forces  their  correlation  to  be 

zero. 

11  It  is  unclear  why  most  of  the  soldiers  whose  AFQTP  values  were  missing 
were  in  the  lower  ranks.  The  frequency  and  timeliness  with  which  the  Enlisted 
Master  File  (from  which  these  data  elements  were  taken)  is  updated  may  be 
factors. 
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analysis  of  unit  readiness,  the  variable  block,  Unit  Fami ly/Soldier  Support, 
had  by  far  the  largest  direct  and  total  effects  on  unit  readiness. 

Apparently,  the  amount  of  support  provided  soldiers  and  families  by  their 
units  is  a  key  determiner  of  readiness. 

In  addition  to  playing  a  major  role  in  readiness,  unit  leadership 
support  also  apparently  plays  a  major  role  in  soldiers  reenlistment 
intentions  (see  also  Burnam  et  al.,  1992).  UIDCOMP  had  the  highest  indirect 
effect  of  any  model  variable  on  reenlistment  intention  (S84).  Its  direct 
impact  on  reenlistment  intention  was  also  high.  Similarly,  the  variable, 
S14NEW,  had  high  indirect  and  direct  effects  on  $84  indicating  that  grade  or 
rank  positively  impacts  reenlistment  intention.  Having  been  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  next  rank/grade  (S15)  also  had  significant  direct  and 
indirect  effects  on  reenlistment  intention.  Level  of  education  (S13)  had 
similar  direct,  indirect,  and  total  effects  on  readiness  and  reenlistment 
intention.  These  effects  were  significantly  negative  despite  the  positive 
correlations  of  S13  with  I RR  and  S84.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Level  of 
education  may  be  functioning  as  a  "suppressor"  variable  in  the  multivariate 
analyses  conducted. 

In  summary,  the  soldier  demographic  variables  and  the  unit  leadership 
variables  had  remarkably  similar  effects  on  both  individual  readiness  and 
reenlistment  intention.  A  major  exception,  however,  involved  the  variable 
AFQTP,  and  DAFQTP,  its  missing  data  dummy  variable.  AFQTP,  itself,  had  little 
direct  impact  c-,  reenlistment  intention,  but  DAFQTP  had  a  large  significant 
negative  effect.  As  mentioned  earlier,  over  75%  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
missing  AFQTP  values  were  E2$,  E3s,  and  E4s.  These  soldiers  could  be  expected 
to  have  less  intention  to  stay  in  the  Army  than  officers  and  NCOS. 

Most  of  the  other  variable  blocks  in  the  model  had  quite  different 
effects  on  readiness  and  reenlistment  intention.  This  was  particularly  true 
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of  the  family-related  and  the  individual  responsibility  variable  blocks.  Six 
of  the  seven  variables  in  the  Individual  Responsibility  block  had  significant 
total  effects  on  readiness,  while  only  three  of  these  variables  had 
significant  total  effects  on  reenlistment  intention.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
the  seven  variables  in  the  Family/Individual  Stress,  Adjustment,  Success  with 
Family  Responsibility,  Spouse  Adjustment,  and  Spouse  Satisfaction  blocks,  six 
had  significant  total  effects  on  reenlistment  intention  while  only  two  had 
significant  total  effects  on  readiness.  The  remaining  model  variables  also 
had  larger  effects  on  reenlistment  intention  than  on  individual  readiness. 

All  five  variables  in  the  blocks,  Army  Community  Support,  Community 
Satisfaction,  Commitment  to  Army,  and  Work  Satisfaction  had  high  positive 
effects  on  reenlistment  intention,  while  their  effects  on  individual  readiness 
were  considerably  lower.  Spouse  supports  Army  career  (RlPOSUPP),  for  example, 
had  a  direct  effect  of  .180  on  reenlistment  intention  anc  on  direct  support  of 
-.001  on  individual  readiness.  Only  the  Work  satisfaction  and  Soldiering 
variables  had  fairly  substantial  effects  on  readiness  (but  much  larger  effects 
on  reenlistment  intention). 

The  different  pattern  of  variable  effects  obtained  for  individual 
readiness  and  reenlistment  intention  is  not  a  function  of  the  predictability 
of  the  two  measures--both  had  R2  values  of  about  .26  in  the  total  sample. 
Degree  of  readiness  or  how  well  a  soldier  will  perform  his/her  job  in  wartime 
apparently  is  more  a  function  of  the  individual,  while  reenlistment  is  more  a 
family  matter.  For  example,  Being  married  (S92)  had  a  large  direct  positive 
effect  on  reenlistment  intention,  but  its  effect  on  readiness  was  not 
statistically  significant. 

The  above  discussion  has  focused  on  the  model  variables  that  had 
significant  effects  on  individual  readiness  and/or  reenlistment  intention.  Of 
interest  also  are  the  variables  that  had  minimal  effects  on  readiness  and 
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reenl istment  intention.  The  effects  of  some  of  these  variables  were 
statistically  significant,  though  the  effects  were  low.  The  model  variables 
that  did  not  have  any  effects  I  .03  I  or  greater  on  either  readiness  or 
reenlistment  intention  were  Number  of  months  at  present  location  (S150), 

Number  of  dependent  children  living  with  you  (SI 36 ) ,  Married  to  a  military 
spouse  (MARSTAT1),  Has  transportation  to  unit  in  an  emergency  (S57D),  Absence 
of  alienation  (ALIEN),  Has  used  spouse  employment  referrals  (S164D2),  and 
Success  with  family  responsibilities  (S78B).  The  low  effects  of  some  of  these 
variables  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the  authors.  For  example,  in 
earlier  individual  readiness  analyses  the  variable,  S164D2,  entered  into  the 
hierarchical  regression  equation  with  a  highly  significant  weight  (Sadacca  et 
al.,  1991).  In  the  tISREl  analysis  of  a  unit  readiness  model,  Number  of 
dependent  children  living  with  you  and  Married  to  a  military  spouse  had  high 
effects  on  unit  readiness  (Sadacca  et  al,  1992). 

Somewhat  surprising  to  the  authors  also  was  the  failure  of  the  variables 
measuring  unit  readiness  (RURR)  and  Reenlistment  intention  (S84)  to  have 
significant  direct  effects  on  individual  readiness.  In  the  earlier  analyses 
of  unit  readiness  (Sadacca  et  al,  1992),  reenlistment  intention  was  not 
included  in  the  unit  readiness  model  because  of  its  low  relationship  with  unit 
readiness.  In  the  current  analysis,  reenlistment  intention  had  a  correlation 
of  .03  with  unit  readiness.  Apparently,  the  three  outcome  measures, 
individual  readiness,  unit  readiness,  and  reenlistment  intention,  have 
somewhat  similar  causative  factors,  but  do  not  directly  affect  one  another. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Soldier  Questionnaire  end 
Unit  Informetlon  Foret 

SURVEY  APPROVAL  AUTHORITY:  US.  ARMY  SOLDIER  SUPPORT  CENTER 
SURVEY  CONTROL  NUMBER:  ATNC-AO-89-IOA  RCS:  MILPC-3 


1989  SOLDIER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTRODUCTION 

Who  are  we?  We  are  conducting  this  research  for  tha  Army  Research  Institute  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Cantor.  Wa  are  civilian 
contractors  -  Research  Triangle  Institute.  Caliber  Associates,  and  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization. 

Why  la  thii  research  being  done?  The  survey  addresses  major  issues  in  the  Army  Family 
Action  Plan.  It  will  help  Army  leaders  design  future  policies  and  programs  for  soldiers  and 
Army  families.  These  policies  and  programs  include  support  services,  leadership  training, 
and  relocation  help  Because  this  research  is  about  soldiers  and  families,  we  will  be 
sending  questionnaires  to  spouses  of  married  soldiers  in  the  sample.  Also,  we  may  re* 
contact  you  at  a  later  date  for  follow-up  research. 

What  are  the  questions  about?  They  are  mainly  about  your  military  experience,  your 
work,  the  Army,  your  community,  and  the  moves  you  have  made.  Some  questions  ask 
about  your  family  and  friends,  your  career  plans,  and  the  preparedness  of  you  and  your 
unit  to  perform  its  mission* 

How  were  you  selected?  We  selected  you  for  this  world-wide  research  on  Army  soldiers 
and  Army  families  through  a  scientific  sampling  procedure. 

Must  you  participate?  Your  participation  in  this  research  program  is  voluntary.  You  may 
skip  any  questions  to  which  you  object,  but  please  answer  questions  honestly.  Your 
answers  are  very  important  because  you  represent  many  other  soldiers  like  yourself  and 
our  research  methods  will  not  let  us  replace  you. 

PRIVACY  STATEMENT 

The  data  you  provide  will  be  kept  confidential  and  will  be  used  for  research  purposes 
only.  The  contractors  will  not  release  personally  identifiable  data  collected  under  this 
contract  to  anyone  except  aa  necessary  to  allow  future  contact  for  research  purposes  or 
to  merge  data  records  in  ways  allowed  by  law  and  regulation.  Your  answers  and  some 
personnel  data  obtained  from  records  will  be  combined  with  those  from  other  soldiers 
and  spouses  to  prepare  a  report.  This  questionnaire  will  be  held  as  confidential  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  93*573.  which  is  called  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
Authority  to  conduct  this  research  ia  contained  in  10  United  States  Code  Sections 
137  and  2358.  which  authorize  retention  of  military  personnel  and  research  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 


MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 


use  N<j) 


2  PtNCIL  ON 


ERASE  ALL  CHANGES  CLEANLY 
AND  COMPLETELY 


CORRECT  MARK 


INCORRECT  MARKS 


•  MAKE  NO  STRAY  MARKS  IN 
THIS  BOOK 


A- 2 


YOUR  BACKGROUND 

1.  Arm  you  currently  working  in  your  primary  military 
occupation  (PMOS)  or  basic  branch? 

Cvts  O^o 

2.  Whan  does  your  currant  obligation  and 
(fTS  data  or  and  of  actrva  duty  obligation)? 

©  Does  nor  apply;  I  htva  an  indefinite  obligation. I 


0®  ®® 
©0©© 


© 


© 

© 

© 

© 

i 


@© 
®® 
I©®® 
®® 
®© 
©d 
®<? 


3.  Whan  you  first  entered  activa  duty,  wara  you.  . . 

(MARK  ONE) 

O  Single,  never  mined 
O  Remarried.  wa a  divorced  or  widowed 
O  Mamed  for  the  first  time 
O  Legally  separated  or  filing  for  divorce 
O  Divorced 
O  Widowed 

4.  When  you  first  antarad  actrva  duty,  did  you  have  any 
children  who  wara  living  with  you  or  for  whom  you  wara 
paying  chiid  support? 

O  0  No 

5.  While  serving  on  active  duty,  have  you  aver  bean  a  tingle 
parent  with  your  child  living  with  you? 

O  Y«S  0  No 

6.  How  important  was  each  of  the  following  m  your  decision 
to  enter  activa  duty  the  first  time?  (MARK  ONE  CIRCLE 
FOR  EACH  ITEM  OR  MARK  DOES  NOT  APPLY.) 

©  Does  not  apply;  I  was  drafted 


a.  To  develop  m  a  runty,  discipline  or 

responsibility  .  00*00 'O' 


7.  Which  one  of  the  following  boat  describe*  your  career/ 

raanlirtmaol  plana  whan  you  antarad  actrva  duty  the  first  time? 
(MARK  ONE) 

O  1  Panned  to  make  the  mdoary  •  career. 

O  *  wanted  to  try  it  and  aaa  if  I  kk*d  it  than  deeds  whether  to  vxay  m. 
O  *  Panned  to  nay  n  a  short  bma  and  than  leave 
O  *  was  undeodad  about  my  career  plans  whan  I  antarad 

$.  Which  one  bast  describes  your  parents*  or  guardians1  actrva 
dutY  military  service?  (MARK  ONE  CIRCLE  FOR  EACH  PERSON) 


a.  Father  or  Mala  Guardian . O  O  O  O  O 

b  Mother  or  Female  Guardian. .  O  O  C  O  O 

9.  Hava  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  aver  served  on  activa  duty 
in  the  U.S  Armed  Forces? 

©  Doe*  not  apply.  I  have  no  brother*  or  surer* 

O  Y« 

O  No 

10.  Are  you _  O  Mala  O  Female 

11.  Are  you. ..  (MARK  ONE) 

O  American  Indian  or  Aleut /Eskimo 
O  Awn  or  Pacific  tsUnder 

O  Black 

O  Whna 

12.  Are  you  of  Hispanic  background?  O  Y«*  O  No 

13.  What  U  the  highest  level  of  education  you  hove  completed? 
(MARK  ONE) 

O  Soma  high  school  or  less,  but  no  detoma  or  GED 
O  Hgh  school  completed  with  Optoma 
0  High  school  completed  with  GED 
O  Up  id  2  years  of  college,  but  no  degree 
O  Associate  degree 

O  From  3  to  4  years  of  college,  but  no  degree 
O  Bachelor  i  degree 

O  A  year  or  more  of  graduate  credit.  but  no  graduate  degree 
O  Master’s  degree  (MA.  MS.  MFA) 

O  Doctorate  degree  (PhD.  DPH) 


b 

To  get  trained  m  a  skill  /profession 

...OOOOO 

O  Professional  degree  (MD.  DOS.  or  LLB) 

CL 

To  serve  my  country . 

■  ooooo 

d 

To  take  time  out  to  decide  about  my  life 

ENLISTED 

OFFICER 

plans . 

■  ■  ocooo 

14.  What  is  your  present 

On 

O  £6 

0  W1 

0  oi 

e. 

To  get  money  for  funner  education  _ 

...OOOOO 

pay  grade/ rank? 

0  E2 

O  £7 

O  W2 

C  02 

mm 

f 

To  gam  experience  for  a  crvilian  pt>  after 

O  E3 

O  £8 

C-  W3 

C  03 

mm 

service _ _ 

...OOOOO 

O  £4 

O  £9 

O  VV4 

O  04 

9 

To  fulfill  ROTC  or  other  educational 

O  £5 

C  05 

commitment 

...OCOOO 

C  06 

h 

Lack  of  civilian  job  opportunities 

ccocc 

C  07 *■ 

1 

Chance  to  travel 

1 

Military  tradition  in  my  family 

...  f  C  3C  o 

15.  Have  you  been  selected 

for  promotion  to  the  next  pay  grade/ 

mm 

k 

Security  dna  stability  of  a  job 

rank? 

mm 

1 

Retirement  oenetits 

C  Yes  3  No 

A- 3 


YOUR  UNIT  ENVIRONMENT 

How  many  months  have  you  been  in  y>jf 
currant  unrt  fthat  is,  your  company  or  CI-J 

other  similar  unit)?  I  I 


17.  Do  you  usually  do  vour  daily  Army  work  wrth  the  company 
or  other  simitar  unit  to  whic!'  you  ara  assigned? 

Yes.  I  work  wrth  my  assorted  unrt 
O  No.  I  work  someplace  else. 


THE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  ASK  ABOUT  WORK  AT  YOUR  CURRENT 
DUTY  ASSIGNMENT. 

a  IF  YOU  WOllK  WTTH  YOUR  ASSIGNED  COMPANY  OR  OTHER 
SIMILAR  UNIT,  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS  FOR  YOUR 
WORK  WTTH  YOUR  UNIT. 

♦  IF  YOU  WORK  SOMEPLACE  ELSE.  ANSWER  THESE 
QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  PLACE  WHERE  YOU  WORX. 


18.  How  often  the  following  occur  at  your  current  duty 
alignment? 


a.  Your  skills  end  abilities  ere 

needed  fcK‘  genmg  the  job  done _ 

b  Soldier*  era  encouraged  to  develop 

new  ways  Of  doing  things . 

c  At  the  stan  the  duty  dry  you 
do  not  know  when  you  w-U  leave 

work  at  the  end  of  the  dey . 

d  You  are  kept  at  work  beyond 

normal  duty  houra . 

a.  yuu  get  recogrvuoo  from  leaders 

for  The  work  you  do . 

f.  After  you  leave  work  at  the  end 
of  the  duty  ^«r>.  you  ira  called 

back  lor  an  additional  detail . 

g  You  have  to  cancel  leave  or 
important  personal /family  plans 
because  of  your  work  requirements 
h.  Changes  »n  job  procedures  are 
introduced  with  litue  or  no 

e*pian*iiori 

i  You  are  sent  ro  e  liekJ  training 
exercise  or  TOY  without  adequate 
prior  notification 


. ooooo 


ooooo 


ooooo 


■OOOOO 

•OOOOO 


OCOCO 


OCOC'O 


\r  •*'  r , 


IS 


j.  You  an  uagrad  work  that  a  not 

valuable  »  the  Army  .  OOOOO 

k.  >our  ftjpervaors  entry  m  for 
the  Army  rupees  you  to  perform 

the  bast  that  you  can  ..  .  OOOOO 

l.  Otactpfcne  m  admiraatanad  farty .  OOOOO 

m  Soldiers  hefe  each  other  out 
whan  thay  haw  paraoruJ 

problems .  OOOOO 

n.  Whan  you  or  someone  you  work 
with  has  a  personal  problem, 
your  supervisor  s  vwflmg  to 

ksten .  OOOOO 

o.  When  you  or  someone  you  work 
wrth  has  s  family  problem,  your 

supervisor  ■  willing  to  taen .  OOOOO 

p.  Your  supervisor  show*  a  real 

nterest  n  the  waffara  of  f*m4*as .  OOOOO 

q.  Your  supervisor  aDovs  sokhers 
om#  off  for  urgent  family 

miners  (example,  medical  care) .  OOOOO 

r  Your  sioervoor  allows  soldier} 
ome  off  for  nen-urgem  firmly 

matters  I  example  .family  activities]  OOOOO 


19.  To  what  extent  do  the  following  apply  to  tha  laadars  at  your 
unrt  or  place  of  duty? 


Mil 

wl 


a.  The  leaders  of  rny  unrt  encourage 

urut -wide  family  actrwt»a» .  OOOOO 

b  The  leaders  of  my  unrt  know 

about  Army  family  programs .  OOOOO 

c  If  war  broke  out  tha  leaden  of 
my  unrt  would  be  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  their  soldiers' 

families .  OOOOO 


20.  How  would  you  deaenbe  tha  relation  ships  between  tha  officers 
and  enlisted  soldiers  in  your  um:  or  place  of  duty? 

O  Vary  Good 
O  Good 
C  So*so 
C  Bad 
C  Very  Bad 


KnTT^nwwTTt  ~vnr fiTT  JtTTfl^  TT»W»  Tl>* StOTT  flYT^fl  AT  fW!W«»  *<100 


2V  How  would  you  daachba  —eh  of  tha*  a  7 


t.  What  a  the  level  of  moral*  m  your 

unit? .  OOOOO 

b.  In  the  avant  of  combat,  hew  would 
you  daao  iba  vour  confidence  m 

yttir  unrt  members? .  OOOOOO 

c  How  would  you  dracnb*  ycur  unit's 

readiness  for  combat? . .  OOOOOO 


22.  How  much  do  you 


agree  or  da  agree  with  the  following 
unit  or  placa  of  duty? 


a.  I  am  proud  of  my  unit .  OOOOO 

L  My  rioaart  fwrttfmi  are  wrth 

the  paop*  I  wort  with .  OOOOO 

c  My  MMmn  make  c  raal  atttmpt 

to  tract  ma  ia  a  parson .  OOOOO 

d.  Tha  officers  in  tha  unit  wpjN  load 

wal  r»  combat .  OOOOOO 

a.  The  NCOs  m  tha  unrt  would  land 

wall  in  combat .  OOOOOO 

1  Tba  soldiers  in  this  unit  have 
enough  skills  that  I  would  trust 

them  wnh my  Ida  m  combat .  OOOOOO 


Unit 

•:  c>>.'  '*i 


questions  on  gag 
of  'Jtit  taoionttf.group 

7Nofer  that  aria* 

first  rood  tha  gutstlon  for  tKa^tac 


RMdlnm  Rattnjwk 


^;^Jn«tnictioR£1 


t£t&&r£$C:  'Hv‘£i  W&*1 

t  fetfwtnuwi  at  tha  baginning  . 


BpffiCfrgoakadl 


......  _  . .  „  „  ...  .  ..  .  Si*  n^in«M*o»rywjrruntt. 

.  ’*a°?  to  gfw  Mm  «f  Wt  W«5gKiwiiiiw<i*  m!»  wm,  >--> 

-  :£rr*'  i?'  - 

A  7-pomt  rating  acala  rangmg  from  1  (low  iMdinMa)  to*  7(htgh-r»wHrw£rfc:  provided  lor  aach  madirwas  araa.  For 
■aach  r— <finaaa-  acala.  awamfJaaW.tfy  Itlnda  ol  bahavlora-«laaft<b»illfliiianii  fmJtlm  of-urvt  raxfinati  ft  tha  *tow?  «nd-of 
tha  seal*  baft  daaeribaa  y«»'E»ir#*y*i:»J raa€fuikai;S*n«*o^*3S&«^  ft  tha  'high'  and  of  tha 

acala  moat  rtnaafy  matchaa-rbur-wWt'a  typcH  nMeflnaaavfUNftwg  GnBrngBamaiU  ba  thoawu  wa yat  -.Pag  ■.>**•-  *£  - 

uhlt  frTha^khiyftwggr^timai  DONOTbaaa  yow'ratir>o»'on  tsolatad 
TT/ar  i>THi«ua~avant«r^SBM:  g^43bg<»sfes^>4Lr'l  *<a >■_  ..rr-  ,., 

.  *  ■ata^m.lrk  r_rr~:*  ii f ^ Agy*rerei*g*ifrg£~Wjp^  I*,  u  I wmf+X****. Ntc eWxvn  wm  -xam  T  . 

~  •  «»  aacb.aroaof  tfftiLf*adtn»sa  tha  uma  ratings  in  all 

-ui  ^  ‘  “  l  ’  ^  ratings  pi  can  giva.  .»Ti :  ' 


•  lUrtadnfy  y<wfunit^r  npadlnaasu ProvWaus  whh  tha r 


»tmg»icanit 


COHESION  AND  TEAMWORK 
23.  On  a  acala  of  1  s>  7,  how  ready  era  your  unit'*  mam  ban  to  work  together  atfaedvety? 


O.—  r '  k  w  ■ 


’Jnii  members  have  low  levels  of 
moral*,  commitment,  and  cama¬ 
raderie;  members  frequently 
don  t  assist  one  another;  seldom 
put  form  extra  eft  on  and  inma- 
Ove. 


© 


® 


Unit  members  have  rrtermecUata 
tafets  of  moral*,  commitment, 
aryj  camtradana;  members  often 
assm  each  other  sometimes  put 
forth  extra  effort  and  trvuatrv* 

©  ©  ® 


Umt  mambarr  have  high  morale, 
commoment.  and  sense  of  ca* 
meredane;  members  always 
assist  aach  other  m  a  coordina¬ 
ted  manner  usually  put  fonh 
extra  effort  and  vwoaava. 


© 


MEETING  STANDARDS 

24  Mow  ,%mdf  II  your  unrt  to  m*«n  lpocticn  ttandanU  and  fo(low  appropoot*  opwatir  9  procorhjrot? 


Umt  is  lax  in  enforcing  end  meet¬ 
ing  inspection  stanoeros;  too 
often  fail*  to  follow  appropriate 
epent^ng  procedures;  conducts 
certification  tests  irregularly  and 
poorly 


Unit  enforces  and  meets  men 
in  spec;  on  standards;  usually  fol¬ 
lows  appropriate  ooeratmg  pro¬ 
cedures;  conducts  certification 
tests  fairly  regutarty  and 
vigorously 


<T) 


© 


Unit  enforces  and  meets  or 
exceeds  a H  inspection  standards, 
follows  appropriate  operaung 
procedures  at  aft  times;  conducts 
certification  tesa  regularly  and 
vigorously 


corny 


DOB  IIOT  PBttfll  frtJLLY  legible  reproductojh 
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PERSONNEL  OERL0YAWUTY 

31.  How  ready  are  the  soldiers  in  your  unit  to  meet  an  alert? 


Too  lew  unn  personnel  may 
meet  *n  a  ion:  locations  anrt  tel¬ 
ephone  numbers  of  too  many 
soldiers  may  be  unknown,  per¬ 
sonnel  atari  rosters  and  other 
records  are  not  current 


Some  umt  personnel  may  delay 
meeting  alerts,  locations  and  tel¬ 
ephone  numbers  oi  some  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  unknown;  per¬ 
sonnel  alert  rosters  and  other 
records  are  fatrty  current 


Afl  unit  personnel  are  deotoyabie 
at  a  moments  nonce:  locations 
and  telephone  numbers  of  all 
personnel  are  known;  personnel 
alert  rosters  and  other  records 
an  comptataly  current 


TRAINING  PROGRAM 

32.  How  sa*>portrve  of  readiness  is  your  unit's  training  program? 


Unrt  training  program  doesn't 
adequately  address  the  needs  of 
unn  personnel:  program  msufti- 
Gently  supports  unrt  mrssjon  ac¬ 
complishment. 


Unrt  follows  a  framing  program 
that  generally  addresses  the 
needs  of  unrt 'personnel;  program 
supports  unrt  m«jon  accom¬ 
plishment 


Unit  dilipendy  follows  a  compre- 
hensrvs  training  program  that  ef¬ 
fectively  addresses  the  needs  of 
unrt  personnel;  program  helps 
assure  unrt  mason  accomplish¬ 
ment 


33.  How  ready  is  your  unit  to  fire  its  weapons? 


UNIT  WEAPONS 


Scale  does  Unit  weapons  are  not  well  mam- 
no  t  apply  —  tamed;  aureus  delays  might  be 
unit  has  no  experienced  in  making  them 
weapons.  available;  unrt  is  mating  too 

I  much  of  the  weaponry  needed 

to  accomplish  motion  ob/eerrves. 


Unrt  weapons  are  generally  weU 
maintained,  minor  delays  may 
be  experienced  m  making  them 
available  unit  t$  missing  some 
weaponry  needed  to  accomplish 
motion  objecbvns. 


Afl  unit  weapons  an  well  main¬ 
tained;  weapons  an  available 
for  use  at  a  moments  nonce  urut 
possesses  all  weaponry  needed 
to  accomplish  mission  objectives 


VEHICLES /TRANSPORTATION  (INCLUDING  AIRCRAFT  AND  ARMORI 
34  How  ready  era  the  vehicle*  in  your  unit  to  help  accomplish  its  mission? 


Scale  does  Unn  vehicles  are  poorty  m*m- 

not  apply  —  tuned;  not  enough  vehicles  are 

unn  has  no  ‘ready  to  ’Oil*:  unit  lacks  the 

vehicles  vehicles  needed  to  accomplish 

|  its  mission  «tf active./. 


Most  unit  vehicles  air  well  main¬ 
tained  and  'ready  to  roll',  urvt 
has  most  of  the  vehicles  needed 
to  accomplish  its  mission  effec¬ 
tively. 


All  unn  vehicles  am  very  well 
maintained  and  'reidy  to  roil' 
un.i  has  all  vehicles  needed  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  misstfxi  effectively 


YOUR  WORK* 


35.  Duong  a  typical  weak. 

about  how  marry  hours  do 
you  work  in  your  Army 
job  (not  including  PT)7 


36.  During  a  typical  week, 
about  how  many  hours 
a  week  do  you  spend 
in  organised  PT? 


37.  On  a  typical  work  day,  at  what  time  do  you: 


start  your  duty  day? 

(If  you  have  FT  before 
won  report  the  ome 
you  s  irt  PT  ) 


and  your  Airy  day 
(include  PT)? 


3B.  In  the  Ian  month,  how  much  tim#  did  you  taka  oti  from  duty  for  tba  following  r 
amvad  lata,  or  (aft  eerty,  but  do  NOT  mcluda  pau  or  laava  lima.) 


a?  (Please  count  bme  whan  you  wara  a»ck. 


a.  Problem  with  transportation  to 
duty  location  (for  exsmple.  car 
wouldn't  start  or  bus  was  lata) . 


Did  t+n 

Ooas  Mm  Taka  Oti 

Apply _ Any  Tim# 


tf  Lea a  Than  On#  Day 
How  Many  Hours? 


1  J _  3  4-*  4-7 


o  o  o  o  o 


If  Ona  Day  or  Mora 
How  Many  Days? 

1  2  Je 


o  c  o 


b.  My  hearth  {for  example,  sick  call 
or  doctor/dancst  eppoimmant) .. 


o  o  o  o  o 


0  0  0 


c  Taking  cara  of  child(ren) 
because  regular  care  was  not 
available . 


o  o  o  o  o 


coo 


d.  Other  care  of  child(ren)  (for 
example,  uck  child  or  visit 
to  school). . 


.©  o 


o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o 


a  To  help  spouse  (for  example, 
take  spouse  to  doctor 
appointment) . 


.©  o 


o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o 


f.  To  take  care  of  personal  or 
family  business  (for  example, 
financial  manors  or  housing 
problems) . 


g  Other  personal  or  family  reasons. 


39.  Which  of  the  following  bast  describes  how  you  feel  whan 
you  compare  what  you  gore  to  the  Army,  with  what  you 
gat  in  return.  (MARK  ONE) 

O  1  getting  a  much  barter  deal  than  the  Army  a. 
o  I  am  getting  a  somewhat  batter  deal  than  the  Army  is. 
o  I  am  getting  a  slightly  barter  deal  than  the  Army  «s. 

O  We  are  getting  an  equal fy  good  deal. 

O  The  Army  is  getting  a  slightly  better  deal  than  I  am 
O  The  Army  is  getting  a  somewhat  batter  deal  than  I  am. 

O  The  Army  is  getting  a  much  barter  deal  than  I  am. 


o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 


40.  How  importam  is  each  of  the  following  to  you  personally? 
(MARK  ONE  FOR  EACH  fTEM.) 


W\\r 


a  Exhibiting  excellent  military 

bearing  and  appearance . O  O  O  O 

b  Being  an  excellent  aB- around 

soldier . O  O  O  O 

t  Being  an  outstanding  leader . O  O  O  O 

d.  Being  declined  and 

courageous  tn  bsrrte . O  O  O  O 


41.  If  we  were  to  go  to  war  today,  how  well  prepared  are  you  to 
perform  the  taaka  in  your  wartime  job?  (H  you  aren't  tore, 
give  your  best  estimate.) 

O  well  prepared 
O  Well  prepared 

•  Neither  well  nor  poorly  prepared 

•  3  Poorly  prepared 

Very  poorly  prepared 


42. 


How  well  prepared  am  you  to  do  your  assigned  tasks  to  a 
confltct  in  which  the  enemy  umi  the  following  weapons? 
Ilf  you  aren't  sure.  give  your  bast  astimata.)  {MARK  ONE 
CIRCLE  FOR  EACH  ITEM  ) 


c.  Chemical  agents .  O  O  O  O  O 

d.  Conventional  weapons .  O  O  O  O  O 

43.  Compared  to  othar  soldiers  in  your  same  pay  grade  in  your 
unrt  or  place  of  duty,  how  would  you  rata  your  own  job 
performance? 


Much 

Bwrrer 

Then 

Mon 


© 


© 


© 


Average 


® 


©  © 


Much 

V>tor*e 

Than 

Mon 


44.  What  was  your  last  Physical  Readiness  Teat 
Score? 


{Scoring  range  from  0-300.) 

C  Don't  know  score 


®  ®® 
©©© 
©0® 
©©© 
®® 

0® 
©© 
®® 
M 


IF  ENLISTED.  CONTINUE. 

IF  OFFICER.  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  49. 


45.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  Skill  Qualification  Teat  (SQT1? 
©  Not  applicable 


Yes  C  No 

■  -  )  46.  Whet  waa  your  most  recant  SQT 

score? 


G  Don't  know  score 


@®@! 

©©© 

©®© 

©®® 

®0® 

00® 

®‘®0 

©0© 

00® 

(T'T.rT. 


IF  PAY  GRADES  E5-E9.  CONTINUE. 

IF  PAY  GRADES  E1-E4  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  SI. 


47.  What  is  the  senior  rater  overall  potential  bos  check  on  your 
moat  recent  NCO-EA? 


©  Does  not  apply;  I  have  not  been  rated  under  the  NCO-ER 
system  or  I  have  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  my  official  rating 


L 


46.  If  you  have  not  received  an  evaluation  under 
the  NCO-ER  system,  whet  is  your  score  on 
your  moat  recent  EER? 


©  Does  not  apply;  I  have  not  been  rated  under 
the  EER  system. 


.'0® 

©0 

©0 

00 

0© 

0® 

©0 

001 

jsm 


SKIP  TO  QUESTION  S 1 


49.  Whet  is  the  senior  rater  potential  evaluation  box  check  of  your 
moat  recent  OER?  (MARK  ONE  CODE) 


MHmtl 


©  Does  not  apply;  I  have  not  been  rated 

60.  Was  your  last  rating  in.  above,  or  below  the  center  of  mass  for 
your  senior  rater? 

O  Above  earner  of  mau 
0  In  earner  of  mass 
O  Below  canter  of  mass 
O  Don  t  know 


61.  How  many  Articles  16  have  you  received  in  the  part  two 
'f  year*?  (MARK  ONE) 

Co 
Cm 

C  2 


3 

4  or  more 


A- 9 


I  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  IB  1 1 1 l i I II l 


57.  Do  you  have. . . 


52,  How  many  FLAG  Actrons  (that  is,  suspension  of  a  favor* bi# 
parsonnat  action)  hava  you  recarved  in  the  part  two  years? 
(MARK  ONE) 

C  0 

C  i 

Oz 

03 

O  4  or  mar* 

53.  H*v*  you  avar  racarvad  a  reduction  in  grade? 

O  Does  not  *pp*Y 


O  Y«* 


ONo 


The  next  two  questions  ask  about  the  number  of  Letters 
and/or  Certificates  of  Appreciation.  Commendation,  or 
Achievement  you  have  received  in  the  past  2  years,  DO 
NOT  count  letters  or  certificates  received  for  the  following. 

•  Completion  of  AIT  or  officer  basic  and  advanced 
training 

•  Completion  of  any  additional  training  courses 
-  Completion  of  Head  Stan 

*  Announcement  ot  a  promotion 

*  Announcement  of  an  award  or  decoration 


54.  How  marry  Latter*  erf  Appreciation.  Com  mend  idoo,  or 
Achievement  hava  you  received  in  the  part  2  Year*? 
(MARK  ONE) 


Co 

O' 

Oz 

03 

c< 

06 


o 

o 

C 


6 

7 

8 

G  S 

C  '0+ 


55.  How  many  Cartificatts  of  Appreciation.  Commendation,  or 
Ac h i# v# mam  hava  you  received  in  the  pat  2  year*? 

(MARK  ONE) 


Oo 
O' 
02 
C  3 

C-» 

05 


o 

c 

c 


56.  How  many  awards  and  decorations  have  vou 
racarvad  during  all  your  trma  in  tha  military? 
(Include  all  hedges  «nd  medals,  and  court  ones 
whare  you  hava  racaivad  mors  than  on#  of  tha 
wm»  type.) 


10  01 
0  0J 
10  ®| 

©®) 
10 
Lt,  - T, 

k?i  0 


>•*  Nfi 


a.  a  cunant  written  vwll? . .  w 

o.  a  current  dr.ver  s  Icame? . C  O 

c  a  car  tvaUabia  to  you  whenever 

you  naed  ona? .  O  O 

d  adeouita  usnspcrtsnan  to  your 
unrt  in  case  of  emargsney 

or  er.  slan? .  O  O 


68.  Did  you  work  for  pay  at  a  second  iob  (or  )o6s)  during  off-duty 
hours  (including  seif -employed)  at  any  time  during  1988? 

O  v« 

Ono  - »  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  «2 

59.  How  many  weeks  did  you  work  at  your  second  job(s)  in  19837 


60.  In  a  typical  work  week  in  1988.  how  many  hours  did  you  work 
at  your  sacond  job(s)? 


61.  How  much  did  you  aam  from  your  second  job(a)  in  1988 

(before  «a*ec  snd  other  datiucbonal?  (Give  your  best  asbmate.) 


A— 1 0 


62.  Art  you 
off-duty 

r  O  Y" 

I  NO 

63 


currently  working  for  pay  at  a  second  job  during 
hours? 


W  y*u  In  a  typical  week  now.  how  marry  hours  do 
you  work  at  your  second  jobit)  in  off-duty  hour*? 


I 

JL 


®® 

0® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

0® 

®® 

®@ 

®® 


67.  In  the  last  12  months,  how  many  month* .  if  any,  have 
you  not  had  enough  money  to  pay  your  billa? 

o 

C  1-2  month* 

o  3*4  months 

0  5-6  months 
0  7-6  month* 

0  9*!2  month* 


64. 


In  1966,  did  you  land  your  tpouaa.  if  you  art 
married)  receive  any  monay  from  tha  following 
sources: 

•  interest  on  savings  accounts  or  bond*. 

•  dividends, 

•  net  rents*  income,  or 

•  net  capital  gam*  from  property  or  stocks? 


o  *» 

Q*> 


65.  If  yet.  what  wai  the  total 
incoma  you  (and  your 
tpouts,  if  mamed)  recarved 
from  all  these  sources 
m  1988?  (Give  your  bast 
estimate.) 


$ 


®®®@® 

®®0®® 

®0®®® 

®@®®® 

®®®0® 

®®®®® 

®®®®® 

©®©©® 

®®®®© 

®®©®© 


.OCN 


66.  As  of  today,  what  is  your  bast  estimate  of  tha  total 
amount  of  money  you  owe?  INCLUDE  car  and  personal 
loans,  credit  card  balances,  and  home  equity  loans. 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  any  home  mortgage  on  your 
residence. 


c 

None 

o 

$1  - $999 

$1,000- 

$1,999 

— V 

$2,000  • 

$4,999 

o 

$5,000  - 

$9,999 

o 

$10,000 

-  $  14.999 

/  — N 

$15,000 

-  S  19.999 

S20  OOO 

-  <29.999 

$30,000 

or  more 

g^YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 


The  nett  questions  give  you  a  chance  to  tell  how  you  feel 
about  youreetf  and  your  Ufa  in  tha  Army. 


68.  listrd  below  are  tome  aspects  of  work,  personel/famiiy. 
and  common  tty  life.  Please  indicate  how  good  or  bed 
they  are  for  you  at  this  location. 


Wfc* 

a.  Ybuf  opportunities  for  advancement .  OOOC  O 

Your  pay .  G  O  0  C  O 

Your  retirement  benefits .  OGOOO 

Type  of  work  you  do . .  O  G  G  O  0 

Your  treatment  by  supervisors .  OGOOO 

Opportunities  to  make  use  of  your 

abilities .  OOGCO 

Your  job  security  .  OOOOO 

Your  work  rules  and  regulations .  OGOOO 

Your  wortung  hours  and  schedule .  ..  00  COO 


o« 

o« 

C- 


o- 

O" 

c- 


COOOO  Qi 


V-1 

o« 

c-« 


Person  al/Fsmiiy 

j.  Personal  freedom . 

k.  Opportunity*  for  isentmeot/ 

adventure .  OGOOO 

L  Opportunity  to  serve  country .  C'OuCO 

m.  Tima  for  penonet/faro*y  Wo .  Q*  O  O  O  O 

n.  Job /career  opportunities  for  your 

•pou« . CC  OGO€’C 

o.  Your  spouse's  job  satisfaction .  OO  OO  O 

p.  Your  spouse's  overall  tstvfection .  CCOCO0C 

q.  Quality  of  place  for  chMren  to 

grow  to . 


OC  CC  c 


t.„  I 


Community 

r  Quality  of  schools  for  children . 

s.  Quality  of  medcal  care  for  family 

members . 

t.  Programs  and  services  for  family* 

u.  Quality  of  community  you  live  in  . . 
v  Opportuntry  to  make  good  fnends 


GO 


A-ll 


69.  How  much  barter  or  wort*  do  you  think  th«»«  aspects  would 
be  for  you  in  civilian  life  than  thay  ara  for  you  in  Tha  Army? 


c.  Your  retirement  benefits . OOOOO  O 

d-  Typo  of  work  you  do . OOOOO  O 

e  Your  treatment  by  supervisors . OOOOO  O 

f  Opportunities  to  make  use  of 

your  abilities . OOOOO  O 

g  Your  /ob  security . OOOOO  O 

h.  Your  work  rules  and  regulations . O  O  O  O  O  O 

i.  Your  working  hours  and  schedule . OOOOO  O 


Pe  nonal /Family 

j.  Personal  freedom .  . OOOOO  O 

k.  Opportunity  for  excnemem/ 

adventure . OOOOO  O 

l  Opportunity  to  serve  country  . OOOOO  O 

m.  Time  for  personal /family  life . OOOOO  O 

n.  Job/career  opportunities  for 

your  spouse  . 0000060 

o.  Your  spouse  s  joo  satisfaction . OOOOO©  O 

p  Your  spouse's  overall 

satisfaction . 00000©0 

q  Quality  of  place  for  children 

to  grow  up . OOOOO  O 

Community 

f  Qua irty  of  schools  fo'  children  . OOOOO  O 

s  Quality  of  medcai  care  for 

ftmiiy  members  . OOOOO  O 

i  Programs  and  services  for 

families . . OOOOO  O 

u  Quality  of  community  you  live  in . OOOOO  O 

v  Opportunity  to  make  good  fnends . OOOOO  O 


70.  Pleaae  select  the  3  lectors  from  the  fist  in  Question  69  that  are 
mort  cntical  to  your  decision  about  staying  in  or  leaving  the 
Army  at  the  and  of  your  current  obligation. 

•  Mark  the  tettsr  of  the  first  mott  important  factor. 

®  ®©®®©©®  ©©© 

©®©®®® ©©©©© 

•  Mark  the  tetter  of  the  second  most  important  factor. 

©®©®®©®@©©© 

0@®0@@000®@ 

•  Mark  the  tetter  of  the  third  most  important  factor 

®®©®®©®©oo® 

®©©®®®0®0®© 

71.  How  supportive  of  Army  families  are  the  following  leaders  at 
your  current  location?  (MARK  ONE  CIRCLE  FOR  EACH  ITEM.) 


a  Officers  m  h*jh  post/ 

installation  positions .  O  O  O  O  O  O 

b  Officers  at  my  place 

cf  duty .  Q  Q  O  O  O  O 

c  NCOs  at  my  place 

of  duty .  O  O  O  O  O  O 


72.  How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following 
statements?  (MARK  ONE  CIRCLE  FOR  EACH  ITEM.) 


The  Army  Experience 
a  I  feel  no  commitment  to 

the  Army .  © 

b  My  values  and  the  Army  * 

values  are  similar .  Q 

c  There  s  not  much  to  be 
gained  by  staying  m  the 

Army  until  retirement .  © 

d  For  me.  the  Army  a  the  best 

orgarweton  to  work  for  .  © 

e  Deeding  to  jom  the  Army 

was  a  mistake  on  my  pert  .  3 

f  I  can  fulfill  my  personal 
goals  and  plans  rf  I  stay 
in  the  Army  until  retirement 
g  The  Army  is  responsive  to 
family  needs  .......... 

h  The  Army  re  Quires  me  to 


O 


u- 


G 


G 


/m 

'w' 


C 


G 

O 

O 

C 


L. 


participate  in  too  many 
activities  that  are  not  part 
of  my  job 


A- 12 


ought  to  feel  m  much  e  part 
of  the  Army  community  41 
the  soldier . 

I  W  an  Army  spouse  can  have 
a  good  pb /career  while  the 
40U«r  am  the  Army,  the 
soldwc  will  be  more  likety 
ID  remain  in  the  Army . O 

k.  A  man  should  expect  ha 
family  to  adjust  to  the 

demands  of  ho  job  . O 

l.  Both  a  husband  and  wife 

should  share  equally  in  the 
responsibilities  of  child  care . O 

m.  A  woman  should  be  able  to 
make  tong  range  pirns  for 
her  career  in  the  same  way 
that  a  husband  does  for  ho. 

a  The  husband  should  be  the 

head  of  the  family . Q 

o.  If  I  suddenly  became  nch  (due 
to  *n  inheritance,  tottery 
winning,  etc  ).  I  would 
continue  my  Army  career 
until  retirement  . .  O 


o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o 


c 


-O 


u 


o  c 


o  o  o  o 
c  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o 


73.  Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  Army  at  a  way 
of  lifa? 

O  satisfied 
O  Somewhat  satisfied 
o  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
C  Somewhat  dissatisfied 
O  Very  dissatisfied 


74.  For  each  of  the  feelings  lifted  below,  indicate  how  often  in 
the  part  month  you  have  had  tlte  feeling. 


Secure . 

isolated 

Pleased  with  yourself 

Lonely 

Afraid 

Hopeful 


GOO  C 
C  C  O  G 
~  C  G  G 


78.  How  fraquandy  do  yw  eon**  horn*  «t  Oto  and  of  your  duty 
dry  . .  IMAM  ONE.) 


G 

i\\  \  \\  A  \ 

n 

\ 

\i\ 

\ 

s\t\\\\\1 

\  v 

\i\  \\\\  \\  \  V 

\ 

v  \  V  \  i-  ' 

\ 

A 

a  too  brad  to  enjoy 

dang  ttenga? . 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

n 

w 

b  charged  ip  by  hewng 

eccompiishod  tome- 

thing  at  work? . 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

✓“V 

c.  «  a  good  mood  and 

ready  to  have  fun 

wnh  others? . - . 

....O  GOG 

c 

/*■ 

d  in  such  a  bad  mood 

that  1  am  diffcuit 

to  bt  around? . 

....O  C  G  G 

c 

c 

76.  How  do  you  feel  about  each  of  tha  following  statements? 

\  \  \  *\ 

\«\ 

\\\  A  V\  < 

A\\ 

k\\ 

\ 

\\\  V'\\ 

Ml 

A 

v\  \  * 

\ 

v\ 

a.  Good  kxi  a  more 

_ i 

important  whan  hard 

work  for  aiccass . 

. O  O  G 

c 

r 

b.  Every  one  1  try  to 

get  ahead,  somathmg 

or  somebody  stops  me.. 

. c  c  ^ 

'w 

cl  Planning  makes  a  person  unhappy. 

atnce  plans  hanlfy  ever  work 

out  anyway.. . 

. o  c  c 

o 

c 

d  What  happens  to  me  a 

my  own  dong . 

. O  G  C 

G 

c 

a.  Whan  I  make  plans.  1 

am  almost  certain  1 

can  make  them  work  . 

. C  O  C 

r' 

v.* 

«-s 

77.  At  the  present  time,  how  demanding  are  your  work  and 

family  responsibilities? 

Do«» 

Noi  ■ 

Apply 

Not  At  AM 

Extremely 

Demanding 

PamsnJing 

m 

a.  Wbrk  respon- 

■ 

s#b»Ubts . G  G 

(y.  ®  ©  <•> 

5) 

■ 

b.  Tarmly  rtspon* 

,  ■ 

sibilmss . G  (D 

d‘  Z’  d  d 

76.  At  the  present  time,  how  auccessful  are  you  at  dealing  with 
your  work  end  famdy  responsibilities? 

Mot 
At  AM 

Succeiffu* _ 

a  Work  resoon* 

ubiiiies .  i  *i;  X'  {  *  *  1 


Oo«i 

Not 

Apply 

Exir*me»v  I 
Succesutul  | 


b  Family  respom 

sibilities . . .  ±  V 


T  4 


«  7 


A-l  3 


■ 

YOUR  ARMY  PLANS 

— 

Tha  following  qoeroons  ask  about  your  plant  to  remain  in  or 

*■ 

Wava  the  Army 

• 

* 

81.  CXjnng  tha  la  at  year,  how  marry  civilian  jobs  have  you 

• 

actually  fppli^  fgr  in  case  you  leave  tha  Army? 

79.  N  you  am  married.  which  ban  da  ten  bat  how  you  doodad 

C  Non* 

■ 

or  will  dacida  to  stay  in  or  leave  tha  Army  at  tha  and  of 

■ 

your  currant  obligation?  {MAR*  ONE) 

O  Orm 

mm 

©  Does  not  apply;  1  am  not  mamed. 

*- 

O  Two 

H 

O  Make  (made)  tha  daonon  by  myself  without  considering 

my  spouse's  opm  on 

O  Three  or  mom 

am 

O  Make  (made)  the  decision  by  myself  but  cortsrior 

u 

(considered)  my  spouse  s  opinion. 

m 

O  Taik(ed)  ft  over  with  my  spouse  and  we  make  (made)  the 

M 

decision  together. 

* 

(j  Taikfedl  i:  over  with  my  spouse  and  largely  decide 

• 

(decried)  to  do  what  my  spouse  wants 

82.  Are  you  currently  seeking  any  information  about  civilian  fobs 
for  yourself  in  case  you  leave  tha  Army? 

W* 

80.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  a  caved  m  the  Armv  at  the  end 

C  Yes 

m 

of  your  current  obligation? 

*- 

0  Extremely  good 

0  No 

O  Quite  good 

■ 

0  Sigh  tty  good 

c 

0  Neither  god  or  bad 

■■ 

C  Slghtty  bad 

■ 

O  Qurte  bad 

• 

0  Extremely  bad 

What  do  other  people  close  to  you  think  about  your  staying  in  or  leaving  tha  Army  at  the  end  of  your  currant  obligation? 
(Pteaae  indicate  what  you  think  these  oeoole  want  you  to  do.) 

1  Don't 

Know  What 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

to  Navnxl 

Somewhat 

Strong  ty 

Ha/She 

Oost 

W*nt»  Ms 

Wants  Ms 

or  Has  No 

Wants  Ms 

Wants  Ms 

Thinks 

Not 

To  Slav 

To  Smy 

Opinion 

Tg  kirm 

To  Laava 

AfrWfl  J*!l 

Adp*y 

a.  Your  spouse/girttnend/boyfnend . 

. 0 

C 

C 

C 

o 

© 

b  Your  children . 

. o 

r* 

G 

i 

- 

e 

C.  Your  pemnes . 

. 0 

C 

C 

o 

o 

© 

d  Your  fnends . .  . 

. o 

c 

1 

c 

e  Your  co-workers  . 

. o 

•  r* 

/“* 

- 

- 

1  Your  first  line  supervisor  . 

. o 

- 

- 

G 

- 

- 

g  Your  commencing  officer 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 
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84.  How  Mke+V  are  you  to  stay  in  the  Army  at  tha  end  of  your 
cu front  obligation? 

©  Does  not  apply:  I  will  rttira  when  curroni  oblgaton  ends 
©  Does  not  apply;  I  plan  to  laave  m«  Army 

O  <0  m  10)  Ho  chance 
Od'nlO)  Vary  sight  possibility 
O  (2  in  10)  Sight  poaaibilfTY 
O  (3  *n  1G,  Som#  possibility 
O  I*  in  10)  Fur  possibility 
O  15  m  10)  Fairty  pood  posa/hlity 
O  (8  *n  10)  Good  pouitalttY 
O  H  m  10)  Probable 

O  (8  in  10)  Vary  probable 
O  O  ,n  10)  Almost  sure 
O  1 10  in  10}  Certain 

85.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  Igfj  the  Army  at  the  and  of  your 
currant  obligation? 

O  Extremely  guod 
O  Quita  good 
O  Sightly  good 
O  Hasher  good  or  bad 
O  Sightly  bad 
O  Quite  bad 
O  Extremely  bad 

86.  When  you  eventually  laava  tha  Army,  do  you  plan  to  join 
the  Reserve?  or  National  Guard? 

©  Does  not  apply;  I  am  not  eligible  to  join 

C  Definitely  will  join 
O  f^obabV  will  join 
C  Don't  know/not  jure 
O  Probably  will  not  jo«n 
O  Definitely  will  not  join 

87.  Whan  you  finally  Itave  tha  Army,  how  many  years  of 
active  duty  service  do  you  expect  to  have  completed? 

Do  not  count  time  in  tha  Guard  or  Raaervaa.  (ENTER 
NUMBER  OR  MARK  DON  T  KNOW) 


O  Oon  t  know 


—  ;  YOUR  RELATIONSHIPS 

88.  At  your  currant  location,  la  there  a  friend,  neighbor  or 
reiattve  (besides  your  spouse,  rf  you  are  mamed)  outside 
your  Home  who  w8L  _ _ _ 


a.  Iran  to  you  whan  you 

need  to  talk . O  C  O 

b  Go  with  you  to  do 

aometheng  aryoyebta . O  O  O 

c  Help  with  your  daily 

chorea  if  you  are  ack . O  O  O 

d.  Taka  care  of  your  chrid(ren) 

in  an  emergency .  O  O  O  © 

a  Land  you  household 

tools  or  equgment  . O  C  v_ 

f.  Make  «i  *f  on- term  loan 

of  $25.00*55000 . C  G  C 

g,  Provide  tranaoortabon 

whan  you  naed  it . O  G  G 


c  o  c 


89.  To  what  extent  can  you  count  on  the  following  people  for 
Help  with  a  personal  or  family  problem? 


a.  A  leader  at  your  place 

of  duty . . . 

b.  Someone  etse  you  work 

with . 

c  A  neghbcr  or  friend 
who  a  in  the 

A/my . . . 

d.  A  neighbor  or  fhend 
who  Q  ngt  in 

the  Army . 

e.  Staff  of  an  Amry  service 

agency  (example,  ACS  or 
Chaplain) . 

f  Parents  or  other  dose 
relatives  (not  your 


\'vAyA\\\ 


o  c  o  o  c 
o  o  o  o  c 


o  o  c  o  c 


o  o  c  o  c 


o  o  o  c  c 


o  c  o  o  o 


90.  Do  you  have  any  close  relatives  (other  than  onas  who  live 
with  you)  who  live  within  a  two  hour  drive  of  your  current 
location? 


A— 1 5 


9  V  If  you  were  ever  marnod,  Sow  oW  were  you  when 
•  you  fi^st  got  married? 


^  Does  rot  apply:  I  have  never 
been  marned, 


▼lAftt 

OcD 


G>0 

©® 

0® 

®® 

®® 

®®J 

®®| 

®® 

& 


92.  Whit  it  your  current  mime  I  status?  (MARK  ONE) 

O  Mimed  for  the  first  time  1  SKIP  TO 

O  Remarned.  was  divorced  or  widowed  )  QUESTION  99  * 


98.  How  often  hive  you  discussed  mimiga  wrth  your  girtfmnd/ 
boyfriend? 

_  Very  seldom  or  never 
C  Seldom 
Sometimes 
G  Often 
C  V*V  often 


THE  NEXT  QUEmONS  ARE  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  CURRENTLY 
MARRIED  (INCLUDING  LEGALLY  SEPARATED  ANO  RUNG  FOR 
DIVORCE).  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  MARRIED.  SKIP  TO  CHECKPOINT  ON 
PAGE  20 


YOUR  SPOUSE 


99.  Mow  long  hive  you  been  mirrmd  to  your 
T  Current  spouts? 


C  Single  and  never  marned 
O  Legally  separated  or 
filing  for  divorce 

O  Divorced 

O  Widowed 


} 


CONTINUE 


93.  Are  you  now  engaged  or  significantly  involved  in  a  relationship 
with  someone?  In  other  words,  is  thire  an  important  girlfriend/ 
boyfriend  in  your  Irfe  right  now? 

C  Yes 

Qno  - >  SKIP  TO  CHECKPO'NT  ON  PAGE  20 

94.  Hat  your  gjrlfnend/boyfnend  evar  served  on  actrve  duty  >n 
the  U.S.  Armed  Force*? 

O  Yes.  is  currently  on  active  duty 
O  Yes.  was  on  active  Jury 

O  No 


95 


96. 


How  supportive  is  your  girHnend/ boyfriend  of  your  being  in 
the  Army  now? 

O  Wry  supportive 
O  Furty  Supportive 
O  Mixed  or  Neutral 
O  F»'rtv  unsupportrve 
O  Wry  untupoortive 
O  Don't  know 

How  supportive  is  your  girl  friend /boy  friend  of  your  making 
a  career  of  the  Army? 

C  Wry  supportive 
C  F»irty  supportive 
C  Mixed  or  Neutral 
o  Fairfy  unsupportive 
G  Wry  unsupponive 
G  Don't  know 


97.  Does  your  girlfriend /boy friend  now  live  within  a  two-hour 
drive  of  your  current  location? 

I  Yes 

G  No 


G  1  have  been  marned 
less  than  1  year 


©X 
0® 
©  © 
0©' 
®X- 
©  ® 
©  ©I 

©  if 

&G 


?00.  Where  was  your  spousa  bom? 

Vw  Ouiitde  Unutd  States  to  norvUS  cnawn  c varems 
\w  OuOido  the  U  S  with  one  or  both  parents  U  S  citizens 
L/  'n  the  U  S  (including  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam) 

101.  Is  your  spousa.  ..  (MARK  ONE) 

C  Asian  or  Pacific  blander 
O  American  Indian  or  Ak*ut/ Eskimo 
C  Black 
G  While 


102.  Is  your  spouse  of  Hispanic  background? 

C  Ye, 

O  No 


103.  Was  English  the  first  language  your  spouse  learned  to  speak? 

G  Yes 
C  No 


t04.  ts  your  spouse  currently  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces? 

_■  No  my  spousa  o  not  on  sctive  duty  »n  the 

u  s  Armed  Forces  - ^  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  1 1 1 

„  Yes.  on  actrve  duty  ir»  the  Army 
_  Yes.  on  active  duty  in  another  branch  of  service 
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105.  What  ia  your  spouse’s  present  pay  gmde/renk? 


tNurrti? 

PfFftCP 

O  E 1 

C  wi 

O  oi 

CE2 

O  W2 

C  02 

C  £3 

O  W3 

O  03 

O  E4 

O  W4 

O  04 

OE5 

O  05 

O  E6 

G  06 

OE7 

O  07  + 

O  eb 

OE9 

106.  Are  you  and  your  military  spousa  currency  on  a  joint  domicile 
assignment? 

O  Y®5 

O  No.  we  did  not  request  u 
O  No.  but  we  '^Quested  it. 


111.  b  yew  spouac  current*?  working  in  a  paid  civilian  fob. 

including  saff -employ ad? 

&  Doe i  not  apc*r.  my  spouse  «  on  active  duty 

O  Y**  M-t*me  <35  hours  or  more  a  week) 

O  Y«  pan  tima  (iw  then  35  haul  a  week) 

0  No.  but  my  spouee  at  current*  looking  tor  wort.  \ 

O  No,  my  apOUM  »  not  look ng  but  wxiid  like  to  I  T0 

wortL  i  QUESTION 

.  1  114—1 

U  No,  my  aoouaa  does  not  want  to  wtw  now  / 

112.  To  what  a* tern  doea  your  apouae' a  current  paid  job<«) 
interfere  with  your  Army  job? 

O  Wry  great  extent 
O  Great  extent 
O  Moderate  extant 
O  Skgnt  extent 
O  Not  at  e6 


107.  Hava  you  aver  had  to  taka  an  assignment  you  did  not  want 
eo  that  you  could  be  station  ad  with  your  spouse? 

O  Ye* 

C  No 


108.  Has  your  spousa  aver  had  to  taka  an  assignment  that  he/ahe 
did  not  want  so  you  could  be  stationed  together? 

O  Yes 

G  No 

109.  How  much  do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  If  I  had  to 
choose,  my  career  is  more  important  than  my  spouse's? 

G  Strongly  Disagree 
C  Disagree 
O  Can't  Say 
C  Agree 
G  Strongly  Agree 

1 10.  If  future  assignments  require  long  separations  from  your 
spousa,  what  will  you  and  yonr  spouse  do? 

G  Accept  them 
G  I  will  bava  tha  military. 

My  spouse  will  leave  the  military 
Wo  will  both  leave  the  military 


1 13.  To  what  extern  doea  your  Army  job  interfere  with  your 
spouse  s  current  paid  JotoU)? 

O  Wry  groat  extant 
O  Onset  extant 
O  Moderate  extant 
O  Sfcght  extent 
O  Not  et  an 


© 


114,  ff  you  had  a  dwc«  whet  would  you  prefer  your  spouse  <  -tJ  c 
to  be  doing  at  the  present  frm»? 

G  Not  working  for  pay 
O  Serving  on  active  duty 

C  Wbrking  Ml -time  m  a  crvdien  but  not  a  career 
O  Working  part-time  m  a  c/vU*an  £$  but  not  s  career 
O  Workirg  MH>me  m  a  cmkan  career 
O  Wykmg  oarytimj  m  a  ernhan  career 

1 15.  If  you  had  a  choice,  what  would  you  prefer  your  spousa  to 
be  doing  five  veers  from  now? 

O  Not  working  for  pay 
O  Serving  on  active  dury 

O  Wyking  tutHime  in  a  crvilian  but  not  a  career 
O  Working  oart-nma  m  a  civilian  |ob  but  not  s  career 
G  Wbrkmg  MHimg  m  a  crvdisn 
O  Working  part-time  si  a  civilian  garter 


Does  not  apply:  l  already  plan  to  leava  tha  military 
5  Does  not  apply  my  spouse  already  plans  to  leave  the  military 
**'  Does  not  apply,  we  both  already  plan  to  leave  the  military 
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^  1 16.  Following  are  so mm  naioni  why  torn*  people  want  their 
^  ipouMi  to  worfc  in  paid  an  ploy  men  t_  How  important  a 
aach  of  that*  reasons  to  you?  (Answer  avan  if  your 
*  spouse  does  njt  have  a  paid  job  at  the  present  time.) 

**  (MARK  ONE  CIRCLE  FOR  EACH  ITEM.) 

■  0  Coes  not  appry;  I  do  not  want  my  spool*  to  woHl 


o 


•sirs*  now . 0  0 

c  To  save  money  for  the 

future . O  C 

d.  To  develop  wurk  skills 

and  expenance . 0  0  0 

a.  To  loai  flood  about 

hims©lf/h*<wH  . 0  0  Q 

f.  To  meet  peopie/get  out 

0/  the  house  . 0  0 

g  To  have  a  career _  . o  c 

h.  To  contribute  to  society .  C  0 


o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


c 

o 

c 

o 

o 

o 

o 


117.  Is  your  spouse  new  living  with  you  at  the  same  geographic 
location? 


O  Yes  ■ 

O  Nr 


SKIP  TO  QUESTION  120  - 


120. 


121. 


IF  YOUR  SPOUSE  IS  NOT  LIVING  WITH  YOU, 
SKIP  TO  QUESTION  126, 


Aa  of  today.  Sow  many  mouths  hava  you 
and  you/  spouse  baan  together  at  you/ 
currant  location? 


MONTHS 

_ 

@©@ 

0©© 

©©© 


©© 

©© 

®© 

©0 

©@ 

©0 

Mi 


Approximataly  how  many  nights  ova/  tha 
last  6  montht  wart  you  away  from  home 
on  overnight  Army  duty? 


NIGHTS  | 
_ 1 

J 

o©d 


©0 

©0 

©0 

©@ 

©0 

0© 

©0 

Mi 


•  118. 


a 


Why  isn't  your  spousa  living  with  you? 

(MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

O  I  im  on  an  unaccompanied  tour. 

O  My  spouse  is  m  the  military  and  assigned  elsewhere 
0  My  spouse  will  soon  pin  me 

0  My  spouse  did  not  went  to  leave  her/his  cnnlian  job 
O  My  spouse  wanted  to  continue  her/his  education 
Q  We  ddn  i  want  to  disrupt  our  child(ren)*  schooling 
O  Mv  apouie  ddn  t  want  to  live  hera 
0  We  are  having  mama  I  problems 
0  Other  reason 


US.  As  of  today,  how  many  montha  have  you 

baan  Irving  at  your  current  location  without 
your  spousa? 


IL 


MONTHS 


H  Jx| 

0  A  A 

©  0© 
00 
2 1 2 
5*5 
i 

i  » 

f  s- 

a  • 

i  » 


122.  Hava  you  and  your  aoo'  «e  experienced  any 
extended  separations  (of  one  month  or  longer} 
because  of  military  duties  in  tha  peat  twelve  months? 
O  Yes 

0  No  - »  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  126 


123.  How  long  was  your  last  ax  tended  separation? 

O  1*7  months 

0  3-4  months 
O  6*6  months 
Q7-12  months 
0;  1 3  or  more  months 

124.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  returned  from  your  last 
separation? 

0  Within  the  last  2  weeks 
O  2*3  weeks  ago 
O  1*3  months  ago 
0-  4-6  months  ago 
7-12  months  ago 
w  1 3  24  month »  ago 
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125.  To  whtt  eitem  did  you  experience  the  following  with  your 
Imt  separation? 

a.  Mv  tpouM  became  more 

^dependent .  O  O  O  O  O 

b.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  my 
«oum  handled  thing*  when 

I  wu  away .  O  O  O  O  O 

t  ft  took  my  apouw  and  me 
time  to  adapt  to  each  other 

again  after  my  return . .  Q  Q  Q  Q  Q 


126.  He*?  it  e  lift  of  feeling*  or  worm*  some  soldiers  have  about 
their  family  (their  spouse,  children)  when  they  are  away  on 
Army  assignment,  TDY.  or  deployment.  How  often  do  you 
worry  about  each  of  the  following  when  you  ere  awev? 

a  Your  family  s  safety  _ O  C  C  w  C 

b  Your  family  s  adiliry  to 
get  car  or  housenod 

repair*  done  . 0  C  C  C  C 

C.  Ybuf  family  haying 
anough  money  to  meet 

espense*.  pay  bit**,  etc  Q  G  '2  C  w 

d  Your  chiid(.*en)'t  health 

and  well-being .  G  O  (2  O  O 

e.  Your  family  s  salary  m 

the  event  of  war .  O  O  O  O  O 

127.  How  much  of  a  problem  would  your  spouae  have  coping  it 
you  had  to  go  away  on  an  Army  assignment,  such  as  TDY  or 
d*oioyment.  for. . . 

^ ^ - V" 

rt\  \\  \\  w  \ 

Less  Than  2  YSteeks 
2  Weeks  io  a  Month 
Several  Months 

Sn  Months 


12S.  Most  couple*  have  disagreements  from  time  to  time  How 
often  do  you  and  your  apouae  have  disagreement*  about  . . 


a.  spwvkog  money? . 

. OOOOOO 

b.  gwing  enough  affection 

to  eech  other? . 

. OOOOOO 

c  ome  spent  together? . 

. OOOOOO 

d.  the  ^ddrcn> . 

. GOOOOC* 

e.  ckvmon  of  household 

chores? . 

. OCOCCC 

129.  for  each  of  the  following  Questions,  mark  one  code 


231 

ttfi 

Don't 

know 

Does  yoLS  apo imm  have  power  of 
anomay.  ei  cam  you  are  away? . 

..  G 

o 

o 

Do  you  nd  your  spouse  have  * 
leant  checking  account? . 

■  O 

o 

o 

Does  your  apouse  have  the  equavsism 
of  2  weeks  of  your  pay  on  hand  or  to 
saving*  to  case  of  emergency? . 

■  •  w 

o 

G 

130.  Do  you  agree  or  die  agree  with  each  of  the  following 
ataterr.snta? 


a  My  Kwuae  and  t  conader 
flundrw  lo  be  a  team 

working  for  Army  goal* . Q 

b  My  spouse  understands  the 
demand*  of  my  Army  fob  ... 

c.  My  blouse  doe*  a  great  deal 

to  further  rr^  career  .  2 

4  My  SpOoM  r  n 

make  ctu  \ 


e  la  spouse  go*# 

ei  the  solder  s  chain  of 
command  lor  heto  with  * 
problem.  «t  could  nun  the 
i older  *  mArtary  career  . 
f  *f  a  spouse  goes  to  military 
service  powders  (ACS 
Chaplains,  etc  )  for  help 
With  a  probir  n  it  could 
hurt  the  sokker  *  rmfctery 
career 
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QUESTION  130  CONTINUED 


■  q.  My  soousa  is  fomaone  I  can 

•  really  t»A  with  about  things 

•  that  ere  important  to  ma . 

■»  h  I  kMp  rr*y  spouaa  wall 

~~t  nf ormed  about  tha  unn» 

•  wort  acovmas  . 

■■  ».  Whan  family  naads  conflict 

™  wrrh  Army  neada.  tha  family 

•  should  coma  first . 

— *  j  My  family  We  has  to  be 

■■  gc*rvg  well  before  I  can 

•  wort  well 

•  k  At  home  l  am  so  tired  or 

■  pre-occuO*ed  about  wort 

t  that  I  don't  have  much  time 

•  or  anaryy  left  for  my  family... 


0  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  c  o 


G  C 


o  o  o  o  o 


131.  Tha  questions  ba4ow  i 


r  ana  about  your  thoughts  end  accrvrttes 
a  concerting  your  mamaga  in  tha  bun  twafva  months. 


In  the  last  twelve  months,  did  you. . . 
a  think  youf  marnage  m^ht  be  m  trouble7  . 
b  lanomiy  thmk  about  gening  a  divorce  or 

separatin’  . 

C  aanousTy  discuss  me  issue  of  a  divorce 

Of  separatin’  . . 

d  actually  file  for  divorce  or  separation? 


G 


C 

O 


da 

o 

G 

O 

c 


132  On  a  scale  from  1  to  7.  where  1  means  vary  unhappy  and  7 
means  very  happy,  how  would  you  desenbe  your  mamaga. 
overall?  (MARK  ONE  NUMBER.) 


Vary 

Haopy 

®  ® 


®  ® 

of  your  being  in  tha  Army 


Unhappy 

G  G  <2 

133  How  supportive  is  your 
now? 

C  Vary  stocortTve 
O  fairty  SLpponrva 
C  Mined  or  Neutral 
O  Fe»rty  unsupporuva 
O  Wry  unjupportive 
1  O  Don't  know 


i  134.  How  supportive  is  your  spousa  of  your  making  a  career  of 
—  the  Army? 

■  C  V*fv  Supportive 

1  Fairfy  Supportive 

1  C,-  MneO  or  Neuira' 

■  fa.rty  unsuoport've 

*  Very  un&uDtornve 

'  Don  t  know 


YOUR  CHILDREN 


CHECKPOINT: 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  ARE  UNMARPIEQ  CHILDREN  WHO 
DEPEND  ON  YOU  FOR  OVER  HALF  THEIR  SUPPORT.  THIS 
INCLUDES  ADOPTED  CHILDREN  AND  STEPCHILDREN.  A 
DEPENDENT  CHILD  MUST  ALSO  BE  IN  QNf  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES: 

*  i  *  '  n 

•  NOT  YET  21  YEARS  OLD.  , 

•  ATTENDS  COLLEGE  AND  NOT  YET  23  YEARS  OLD.  OR 

•  HAS  MENTAL  OR  PHYSICAL  HANDICAP  AND  IS  ANY 

AGE  '  5 


135.  Aa  defined  above,  how  marry  dependant  children  do  you  he-*? 


None  * 


tf  YOU  A*£  MAWWtEC.  LlCAUV  SC**  RATIO 
OR  FILING  FOR  OfVORCE.  SA*R  fO  OUtSTION 

144 

BF  YOU  NEVER  MARRICO.  OR  YOU  ARE 
IX  VO  R  CEO  OR  WtPOVEO  SKIP  TO  QUESTION 
110 


136 


Con 

o  Two 
'w  Three 
0*0 u» 

C  Fwe 
CT  Si*  or  more 

How  many  dependent  children  are  now  Irving  with  you? 
O  None - >  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  146 

C  On* 

Two 

0  Three 
C,  Four 
O  Five 

O  Si*  w  more 


137,  What  ware  tha  ages  of  tha  dapendant  children  living  with 
you  on  their  last  birthdays?  WRITE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  EACH  OF 
YOUR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  BOXES  BELOW  AND  MARK  THE 
NUMBERS.  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  AGE  OF  YQUR  YOUNGEST 
CHILD  THERE  IS  SPACE  TO  UST  FIVE  CHILDREN  IF  YOU 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  FIVE  CHILDREN  IN  YOUR  HOUSEHOLD. 
GIVE  THE  AGES  OF  THE  FOUR  YOUNGEST  AND  THE  OLDEST 
IF  LESS  THAN  ONE  YEAR  OLD.  WRIT!  IN  00  FOR  THAT  CHILD 


(Emamoi* 
child 
2  y»art 
o*d  ) 


oj z 


im 
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13®.  Are  you/ia  your  i 

C 


i  currently  pregnarrt? 


139  Th*  following  statements  refer  to  you t  dependent  c hild(ren). 
H  you  have  mon  than  on*  child  living  with  you.  think  cf  *11 
your  children  and  anawer  YES  if  th*  atatemont  t*  true  for 
any  of  your  children. 

I  hav*  a  child  Irving  wtth  me  who  ha*. . . 

a.  a  Mnous  behavior  prpWem  (hyperocpv*.  chrome  fighting, 
trouble  wrth  the  law.  etc). 

O  Ya* 

O  No 

b  a  senous  problem  with  school  (learning  disability,  disciplinary 
problem,  etc.) 

O  Yes 
O  No 

c  a  serious  medical  problem  Ititnmi,  diabetes,  etc). 

O  Yes 

O  No 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  HXIOWIMG  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOUR 
CHIU)  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS  KHt  YOUR  YOUNGEST  CHIU) 
UNDER  6  YEARS  OLD. 

143.  Where  ia  your  vounoeat  or  only  child  under  6  years  old 
usually  cared  for  whan  you  (and  your  apouaa)  are  not 
available?  (MARK  ONE) 

O  A/my  child  core  cwnor 
O  Civilian  child  core  canter  off -port 
O  A mry  preschool  program/ nursery  ochooi 
O  Non-Army  preschool  program/ nursery  school 

O  ftndwge  nan 
O  Care^wer  in  your  home 

O  chfld  car*  horn*  (Icenaed)  sponsored  by  the 

Army 

O  Caregiver  n  another  home  (6  children  or  less)  not 
(fcceosad)  sponsored  by  th*  Army 
O  $ma«  9mup  child  care  home  (more  than  6  children) 
not  (lc*n$*d)  sponsored  by  the  Army 
O  Special  needs  child  day  care 
O  Older  brother  or  utter 
O  Grandparent  or  other  relative 
O  Babysitting  cooperative  and/or  fnends 
O  Chrid  takes  care  of  aalf  at  home 


140.  During  th#  last  sue  months,  how  satisfied  have  you  been 
with  eech  of  the  following: 


v\Vvi\V 

\«»\  V  \  1 


\Avw\v 


144.  In  a  typical  week,  how  many  hours  does 
your  vounoaat  or  only  child  under  6  years 
old  use  this  arrangement? 


d'iyis 

000 


a  Amount  of  time  you  spend 

With  your  child(ren)?  .  O  O  O  O  O 

b  Your  abiirry  to  meet  your 
child(ren)'s  emotional 

needs’ .  O  O  O  O  O 

C  Your  ibiliry  io  meet  yxir 
children  s  educational/ 

learning  needs’  O  O  O  O  O 

d  The  overall  Quality  of 
time  you  spend  with  ytxir 

Child(ren)? .  O  O  O  O  O 

141.  Do  you  have  any  children)  6  years  old  or  younger  who  live 
with  you? 

C  Yes 

o  No - ►  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  146 

142.  Do  you  ever  need  child  care  lo«  your  younger*  child  5  years 
old  or  younger  because  you  (or  your  spouse)  are  not 
available? 

C  Yes 

~  Mo  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  146 


145.  All  things  considered,  how  would  you  rat*  your  child  < 
erreogemernU)  for  your  youngest  child? 

O  EceHerr 
O  Vary  Good 

C 
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YOUR  FAMILY 


143.  How  Km  mc h  of  the  following  Army  policies  affected  your 
family  at  your  currant  location? 


143.  Tha  rtamt  balow  relate  to  your  family,  meaning  you,  your 

apouse  and/or  childran.  (PLEASE  MARK  THE  NUMBER  THAT 
BEST  REFLECTS  YOUR  ANSWER.) 


a.  Whan  we  have  to  get  things  dona  that  depend  on  cooperation 
of  all  member*  of  me  family.  I  feel: 


a  cium*  That 
7K«^  w» 


©  ® 


b  When  my  family  faces  a  tough  problem.  I  fed  that 


T>^r»  *** 

►kx**  O*  Soh.rvg 

Th*  rnXHm< 


W.  W-0  SoM 
Th*  Who* 
erobtom 


»\\V 

w\w 


Q)  *1)  ®  vs;  (£> 


a.  Family  smport  dunng 

deployment .  0  0 

h  On -port  housing 

aspgnrrent .  . o  o 

c.  Permanent  Change  of 

Station  (PCS) .  0  0 

d.  Military  child  care 

pnonty  ...  . 0  O 

e.  Family  violence  and 

abuso .  0  O 

f  Emergency  financial 

assistance .  O  0 

g  Referral  to  off- post 
civilian  medical 

services .  . c  c 

h.  Military  spouse 
pnorrry  for  federal 

pbs .  O  O 


\\V\i\ 
\\\ \ \ \\ 

\ \\  \  \ 


o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  c 
o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  c 
o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o 

c  c  c  o 


In  general,  how  well  has  your  family  adjusted  to  tha  demands 
of  being  an  *Army  family?* 


149.  In  tha  last  month,  how  often  have  your  Army  responaibilitias 
created  tha  following  problems  for  you  or  your  family? 
(MARK  ONE  CIRCLE  FOR  EACH  ITEM.) 


a.  Problem  meeting  child 

care  needs .  C  O  C  O  O  & 

b.  Problem  getting 

housework  done . O  O  O  O  O 

C.  Problem  taking  care 
of  fsrrufy  needs  (such 
as  doctor  visits.  or 

*Ck  ch.10) .  C  O  O  C  C 

d  Lack  of  free  time  to 

spend  with  your  family.  O  O  O  C  G 

•  Being  unab*e  to  attend 
events  with  family 

members .  Q  O  O  C  G 
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YOUR  COMMUNITY- 

160.  How  many  month*  have  you  boon  ot  your 
currant  location? 


161.  In  *11  your  tim#  on  active  duty,  how  many 
tima#  hova  you  moved  to  a  now  location 
bocauao  of  a  permanent  change  of  nation 
(PCS)?  (Do  not  count  a  change  of  assignment 
at  tha  aama  location.) 


152.  Whara  was  your  Laat  assignment  bofora  moving  to  your 
currant  location? 

O  CONUS  (but  net  Hawaii  or  Alaska) 

O  Europe 

O  Kora  a 

O  Hawaii 
0  Alaska 

O  Other 

153.  Prior  to  your  last  PCS  mows,  what  was  your  prafaranca 
about  moving? 

0  Wanted  to  move  at  that  time  to  my  currant  location 
0  Wanted  to  move  to  my  currant  location,  but  not  at  that  time 
O  Warned  to  move  at  that  time,  but  not  to  my  currant  location 
Did  not  want  to  move  at  that  om*  and  did  not  want  to  move 
to  my  currant  location 


154.  Did  tha  Army  give  you  information  about  your  new  location 
bofora  you  moved  hara? 

_/  Yes.  tha  was  lurnished  without  requesting  it 
Yes.  but  it  had  to  be  requested 
T  No 


165.  Ware  you  given  written  Information  or  a  briefing  by  tha 
Army  about  your  currant  location  a  Mar  you  arrived  hara? 

O  Yet.  tha  was  fumahad  withoui  requesting  it 
O  Yet  but  n  had  to  be  requested. 

O  NO 


166.  Think  about  your  move  to  your  currant  location.  How  serious 
a  problem  ware  each  of  the  following: 


157. 


new  household . O  0  0  0 

b  Costs  named  dunng 

move . O  O  O  O 

c.  Children  adjusting  to 

new  environment . O  O  O  O 

d.  Spouse  adjusting  to  new 

environment . O  O  0  O 

a  Your  adjusting  to  new 

snvtwimsm . 0  O  O  O 

f.  Your  spouse’s  finding 
employment  at  new 

locstoi . 0  0  0 

g.  Finding  permanent  housing . 0  0  0 


o 

o 


© 

© 

e 


On  your  PCS  move  to  your  current  k  nation,  how  many 
months  did  you  have  to  wan  (or  have  you  bean  waiting) 
to  get  into  rermenent  housing? 

O  No  wait:  we  moved  directly  into  permanent  housing 
O  Lass  than  1  month 
O  1*2  month# 

O  3-4  months 
O  5*6  months 
O  7  or  more  months 


158.  Since  you  moved  to  your  current  location,  how 
many  different  placet  have  you  lived  for  a  week 
or  more?  (Include  where  you  currently  live  plus 
nays  in  transient  quartan,  motets,  with  friends 
or  family,  or  other  locations.) 


1  NO. 
OF 

iiurn 

001 
O 
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152.  Where  do  you  currwrtty  live?  (MARK  ONE) 

0  On-pOSt 

O  Off -post  government  housing 
0  Off-post.  own 
0  Off -poll,  renong 
O  Ot her 


102.  How  many  rntnutM  dam  it  ueualty  take  you  to  get  from 
v/hera  you  Irve  to  your  p*r<  of  duty? 


i  you*  current 


100.  How  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  or*  you  < 
housing? 

O  Vwy  satisfied 
O  Satisfied 

O  Neither  satisfied  nor  dosaufod 

O  Dttsawf^d 
O  Very  doutofiod 


161.  All  things  being  equal  (no  differences  in  costs  and  quality 
of  housing  on  post  and  off  post),  whsrt  would  you  like 
to  liva? 

O  Graatly  prefer  on  post 
0  Prefer  on  post 
O  No  preference 
O  Ptofer  off  post 
O  Grtatfy  prefer  off  post 


163.  U  there  s  working  telephone  \ 

O  Vat 


»  you  liva? 


164.  This  neat  Question  nas  two  parts.  First,  how  usafui  is  rt  (or  would  rt  ha)  for  the  Army  to  provida  tha  following  programs  and 
aarvteas  at  vour  currant  location?  Than,  tall  us  whether  you  hava  ever  us  ad  that#  services  and  programs  at  your  currant 
location. 


How  Usafui  for  Army  to  Provida 


Financial  Information  and  Assistance 

a.  Budget  counseling . 

b-  financial  class  on  prapanng  for  PCS  . 
c.  Emergency  loan  sarvxas . 


Family  Member  Employmant  Assistanca 
d.  Spouse  employmant  referrals . . 


Relocation  Assistanca 


i.  Sponsorship  assistance. 

j.  landing  doset . 

k.  Relocation  counseling  .. 


Very 

Uaefu) 

Somewhat 

UttlMl 

Not 

-O 

O 

o 

-O 

o 

o 

■  O 

o 

o 

..o 

o 

o 

..o 

o 

o 

..o 

o 

o 

•  O 

o 

o 

-O 

o 

o 

•  O 

o 

0 

..o 

o 

o 

■O 

o 

o 

Community  Service  Assistanc 


Services  for  families  separated  from  soldier 

Information  and  referral  services . 

Libraries  . 

Housing  tocston  referrals  . 

Legal  services _ 

Recreation  services . 


o 

0 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

'-N 

c 

n 

C* 

c 

.  -s 

C 

H eve  Used 
Service/ 

1  Program 


In  te 

o  o 
o  o 
o  o 


o  o 
o  o 

■a  o  o 


o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  0 
c  o 


o  o 

-a  0  O 
-»  o  c 
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Question  164  CONTINUED 


awrrr^''  r<?  ■*  ■  ffl^S¥K^*  - 


^^sap^TC^. 


mm 


How  Useful  for  Airrry  to  I 


HiviUMd 

Service/ 


L  Cnu  hot  tin* .  O 

u.  Emergency  food . O 

v.  Emergency  homo  furnishings . O 

w.  Emergency  bog  destine*  oho.'*  coils .  O 


2n  fits 

o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 


Qth*r  Assisting* 

x.  Drug  and  alcohol  treatment . O 

y.  IndMdual  counseling .  . O 

Z  Marnage  and  family  therapy .  . O 

aa.  Services  for  handicapped  family  members .  O 

bb  Child  daycare  —  drop*in . O 

cc  Child  daycare  —  full-day . O 

dri  Child  abu»«e  serve  e  3 . O 

m  Spouse  abuse  services . O 

ff.  Youth  recreation  programs . O 

gg.  Youth  empbyment  programs . O 

hh  Services  for  foreign  bom  spouses . O 

ii.  Programs  for  spouses  dunng  TOY* /deployments/ 

mobiiitanons . O 


o  o 

o  c 

s— /  ’-w’ 

O  0 

o  c 

o  o 

o  c 

o  c 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 


Assistance  To  Singles 

jj.  Premaniage  counseling . O 

fck.  Single  parent  Report  groups .  O 

II  Social /recreation  programs  for  singles .  O 

mm  Special  child  care  services  for  single  parents . . .  Q 


o  c 
o  o 
o  c 
o  c 


If  you  would  like  to  make  any  comments  concerning  the  Army  and  Army  life,  please  write  them  below  and  on 
the  next  page. 


PLEASE  DO  NOT 


WRITE  IN  THIS 
SHADED  AREA 


Please  go  to  the  next  page  and  give  the  address  for 

•  Your  spouse  (if  you  are  married). 

*  Someone  who  will  always  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


’  COMMENTS  CONTINUED  BELOW: 


FOR  ALL  SOLDIERS 

Please  enter  below  the  name  and  address  of  someone  who  will  always  know  how  to  get  in  touch 
with  you.  We  hope  to  get  more  in  depth  information  from  some  of  the  respondents  in  the  future. 


Someone  (other  than  your  spouse)  who  will  always  know  your  address. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


PHONE:  ( 


FOR  MARRIED  SOLDIERS 

Also  because  Army  spouses'  views  on  family  issues  are  very  important  for  this  survey,  we  would 
like  to  include  your  spouse  in  this  survey.  We  need  you  to  give  us  your  spouse's  name,  address, 
and  phone  number.  We  will  mail  your  spouse  a  questionnaire  directly  to  his  or  her  home  address. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Spouse's  Name: 


(Lilt  N«m«) 


(SpouM  i  Rnt! 


Street  Address: 


Zip  Code: 


Home  Phone  Number  (  ) 


Spouse's  Work  Phone  Number  (  ) 


[  |  Please  check  here  if  your  spouse  rs  on  active  duty. 


Please  hand  this  f  rm  in  with  your  complated  questionnaire. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  SURVEY 
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SURVEY  APPROVAL  AUTHORITY:  U  S  ARMY  SOLDIER  SUPPORT  CENTER 
SURVEY  CONTROL  NUMBER:  ATNO-AO-89-10E  RCS:  MILPC-3 


1989  Army  Soldier  and  Family  Survey 

UNIT  INFORMATION  FORM 
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UNIT  INFORMATION  FORM 


a.  ias^£M£iifliis 

This  Unit  Information  Form  is  in  four  parts; 

1.  Unit  Status  Sunmtary 

2.  Unit  Activities  and  Practices 

3.  Other  Unit  Information 

4.  Soldier  Job  Performance 

We  need  the  information  on  your  unit  for  all  four  parts  of  this  form. 

Complete  the  form  by  _  and  send  it  back  to  the 

Installation  Project  Officer  (IPO)  in  the  envelope  provided.  The  IPO  will 
giv  the  envelope,  unopened,  to  the  project  team  leader,  who  will  take  it 
back  to  the  contractor  project  office  for  analysis. 

You  can  have  other  unit  personnel  assist  in  filling  out  the  form  if  needed, 
but  please  be  sure  the  form  gets  back  to  you  in  time  to  return  to  the  IPO. 

The  four  parts  of  the  form  are  described  in  more  detail  below. 

B.  Parts  of  Form 


1.  Unit  Status  Summary 

This  asks  for  information  related  to  the  readiness  status  of  your  unit. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions,  which  is  based  on  the  instructions  for 
completing  the  Unit  Status  Report,  is  attached  at  the  back. 

2.  Unit  Activities  and  Practices 

This  asks  about  activities  and  practices  your  unit  may  have  for  soldiers 
and  families,  and  about  how  important  you  think  these  activities  and 
practices  are  to  soldiers. 

3.  Other  Unit  Information 

This  asks  for  some  additional  information  describing  your  unit,  its 
manpower,  and  its  work. 

4.  Soldier  iob  Performance 

This  lists  the  soldiers  in  your  unit  who  are  included  in  the  sample  for 
this  survey.  For  each  soldier,  please  circle  the  number  that  best 
describes  the  command's  assessment  of  the  seller's  job  performance. 

C.  Team  Leader 

If  you  have  questions  or  need  additional  information,  please  contact  the 
project  team  leader: 
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Team  Leader: 


Contact  at: 

Day  time:  _ _ 

Evening:  _ 

or,  call  Nick  Holt  or  Ella  Akin  at  Research  Triangle  Institute 
(1-800-334-8571). 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  in  this  project. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

This  research  is  being  conducted  by  Research  Triangle  Institute,  Caliber  and 
Human  Resource  Research  Organization  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI) .  A  major  objective  of  the 
research  is  to  assess  the  effects  of  family,  uni t ,  and  other  factors  on  soldier 
and  unit  readiness.  This  form  asks  for  information  on  soldier  and  unit  readiness, 
unit  practices,  and  other  information  needed  for  the  research.  The  soldiers  and 
units  were  selected  as  part  of  a  probability  sample  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Your  participation  is  voluntary  but  the  information  you  provide  is  very 
important.  The  information  you  provide  will  be  held  as  confidential  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  93-573,  which  is  called  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The  completed 
forms  will  be  seen  only  by  staff  of  the  civilian  contractors.  The  contractors 
will  not  release  personally  identifiable  data  collected  under  this  contract  to 
anyone  in  the  Army  or  other  agencies,  except  as  necessary  to  allow  future  contact 
for  research  purposes  or  to  merge  data  records  in  ways  allowed  by  law  and 
regulation.  The  information  you  provide  and  some  personnel  data  obtained  from 
records  will  be  combined  with  survey  data  from  soldiers  and  spouses  to  prepare  a 
report. 

Authority  to  conduct  this  research  is  contained  in  10  United  States  Code 
Sections  137  and  2358,  which  authorize  retention  of  military  personnel  and 
research  to  accomplish  this  objective. 


UNIT  INFORMATION  FORM 
Part  1.  UNIT  STATUS  SUMMARY 

UNIT:  _  OATE:  _ 

Please  refer  to  attached  Instructions  to  complete  this  form. 

1.  Average  personnel  available  over  the  past  6  months: 

01  Consistently  far  below  required. 

02  Occasionally  far  below  required. 

03  Consistently  somewhat  below  required. 

04  Occasionally  somewhat  below  required,  but  usually  at  required  level. 
05  Consistently  at  required  level. 

2.  Average  personnel  MOS-trained  over  the  past  6  months: 

01  Consistently  far  below  required. 

02  Occasionally  far  below  required. 

03  Consistently  somewhat  below  required. 

04  Occasionally  somewhat  below  required,  but  usually  at  required  level. 
05  Consistently  at  required  level. 

3.  Average  personnel  turnover  over  the  past  3  months: 

01  Very  high. 

02  Fairly  high. 

03  Moderate. 

04  Fairly  low. 

05  Very  low. 

4.  Average  equipment  mission-capable  over  the  oast  6  months: 

01  Consistently  far  below  fully  capable. 

02  Occasionally  far  below  fully  capable. 

03  Consistently  somewhat  below  fully  capable. 

04  Occasionally  somewhat  below  fully  capable,  but  usually 
fully  mission-capable. 

05  Consistently  fully  mission-capable 
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5.  Average  METL  proficiency  over  the  past  6  months: 

01  Consistently  far  below  standard. 

02  Occasionally  far  below  standard. 

03  Consistently  somewhat  below  standard. 

04  Occasionally  somewhat  below  standard,  but  usually  at 
standard. 

05  Consistently  at  or  above  standard. 

6.  Participation  in  FTX  (12  months):  _  Days 

7.  Participation  in  CPX  (12  months):  _  Days 

8.  External  evaluations  to  ARTEP  standard  (12  months):  _  Number 

9.  Last  external  evaluation  to  ARTEP  standard:  _______  Month/Year 

10.  Results  (for  this  unit)  of  last  external  evaluation  to  ARTEP  standard: 

01  All  tasks  performed  poorly;  all  functional  areas  performed 
poorly;  unit  performance  far  below  standard. 

02  Most  tasks  performed  poorly;  most  functional  areas 
performed  poorly;  unit  performance  beiow  standard. 

03  About  half  of  the  tasks  performed  well;  about  half  of 
the  functional  areas  performed  well;  unit  performance 
somewhat  below  standard. 

04  Most  tasks  performed  well;  most  functional  areas 
performed  well;  unit  performance  nearly  to  standard. 

05  All  tasks  performed  well;  all  functional  areas  performed 
well;  unit  performance  at  or  above  standard. 

11.  Deployment  or  readiness  exercises  (12  months):  _  Number 

12.  Last  deployment  or  readiness  exercise:  _  Month/Year 

13.  Results  (for  this  unit)  of  last  deployment  exercise: 

01  All  areas  unsatisfactory;  unit  far  below  standard. 

02  Most  areas  unsatisfactory;  unit  below  standard. 

03  About  half  of  the  areas  satisfactory;  unit  somewhat  below 
standard. 

04  Most  areas  satisfactory;  unit  nearly  to  standard. 

05  All  areas  satisfactory;  unit  at  or  above  standard. 
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14.  External  general  inspections  (12  months): 


Number 


15.  Last  external  general  inspection:  _  Month/Year 


16.  Results  (for  this  unit)  of  last  external  general  inspection: 

Cl  All  inspected  areas  found  unsatisfactory;  unit  performance  far  below 
standard. 

02  Host  inspected  areas  found  unsatisfactory;  unit  performance  below 
standard. 

03  About  half  of  inspected  areas  found  satisfactory;  unit  performance 
somewhat  below  standard. 

04  Most  inspected  areas  found  satisfactory;  unit  performance  nearly  to 
standard. 

05  All  inspected  areas  found  satisfactory;  unit  performance  at  or  above 
standard. 


17.  Comments:  (Reference  item  number.  Continue  on  additional  pages  as 
needed.) 
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Part  2.  UNIT  ACTIVITIES  AND  PRACTICES 


Units  may  use  a  variety  of  activities  or  practices  to  support  soldiers  and  their 
families.  Using  the  list  below,  please  indicate  (1)  which  activities  or  practices 
are  used  in  your  unit,  and  (2)  their  leve'>  of  importance  to  soldiers  in  your  unit. 


(1)  J 

Does 

Your  Unit. . 

(2)  How  Important  is 
or  Practices  to 

the  Activity 
Soldiers 

Activitv/Practice 

Yes 

No 

Not 

Important 

Somewhat 

Important 

Very 

Important 

Have  an  active  Sponsorship  Program 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Provide  spouse/family  orientation 
to  unit/instal 1 ation 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Publish  family  newsletter 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Inform  families  about  unit 
activities  and  the  significance 
of  the  mission. 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Introduce  spouses  to  soldiers’ 
"world  of  work"  (e.g,,  "Go  to 
work  with  your  Army  spouse  day") 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Have  unit  activities  that  involve 
the  whole  family 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Have  social  events  for  families 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Regulate  work  hours  to  minimize  un¬ 
necessary  disruption  to  family  time 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Allow  soldiers  time  off  for  urgent 
fami ly  matters  (e.g.,  medical  care 
for  family  members) 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Allow  soldiers  time  off  for  non¬ 
urgent  family  matters  (e.g., 
family  activities) 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Encourage  volunteer  activities 
by  spouses 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Provide  pre-deployment  programs 
or  counseling 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Have  a  Family  Support  Group  (F$G) 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

Encourage  spouse  support 
networks  during  separations 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

If  your  unit  has  other  activities  or  practices  to  support  soldiers  and  their 
families,  please  describe  these:  _ 
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Part  3.  OTHER  UNIT  INFORMATION 


1.  If  this  a  COHORT  (New  Manning  System)  Unit? 

01  Yes 
02  .  No 


2.  How  many  members  are  listed  on  the  Manpower  Document  for  this  unit? 
_  (number) 


3.  Of  the  members  listed  on  the  Manpower  Document  for  this  unit,  how 
many . . . 

Work  with  the  unit  on  a  customary  daily  basis?  _  (number) 

Are  permanently  or  semi -permanently 

attached  to  other  Work  Centers?  _  (number) 


4.  What  percentage  of  the  junior  enlisted  soldiers  in  this  unit  live  in 
the  unit's  barracks? 

_  (percentage) 


5.  How  adequate  are  the  unit's  work  and  training  facilities? 

01  Very  Adequate 
02  Adequate 

03  Neither  Adequate  nor  Inadequate 
04  Inadequate 
05  Very  inadequate 


6.  If  you  have  any  additional  notes  or  comments,  please  write  them  here: 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
Unit  Status  Summary 


(THIS  FORM  IS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  THE  UNIT  COMMANDER.) 

The  following  notes  provide  information  on  completing  the  form. 

Item  1:  Average  personnel  available  rating 

a.  The  available  personnel  rating  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  available  personnel 
and  required  personnel,  over  the  past  six  months. 

b.  Use  your  unit's  MTOE/TDA  to  determine  required  strength  (cadre  column  for  cadre 
units;  TOE  Type  B  column  for  Type  B  units;  and  MTOE/TDA  required  column  for  all 
other  units).  For  MTOE  organizations,  additions  provided  by  augmentation  TOA 
for  non-TOE  missions  are  excluded  from  required  strength  computations. 

c.  Available  personnel  are  those  personnel  assigned  to  the  unit  who  are  available 
for  deployment  and/or  employment.  Personnel  will  be  considered  not  available 
for  deployment  or  employment  if  they  are  in  one  of  the  categories  below. 

1.  Legal  processing  precludes  moving  with  or  performing  assigned  duties  in  the 
unit  (arrest  and  confinement,  pending  mil itary  or  civil  court  action,  under 
investigation  for  subversion  or  disaffection,  or  under  investigation  by  a 
military  or  civil  criminal  investigating  activity). 

2.  Absent  without  leave  (AWOL) . 

3.  Assigned,  but  has  not  joined  the  reporting  unit  or  has  departed  for  their 
next  duty  assignment. 

4.  Hospitalized,  convalescent,  requires  emergency  dental  treatment,  or 
temporary  profile  that  precludes  satisfactory  duty  performance  in  the  unit 
under  wartime  conditions. 

5.  On  temporary  duty  or  leave  and  not  able  to  return  within  the  prescribed 
response  time  for  unit  contingency  missions.  However,  personnel  on 
temporary  duty  in  their  wartime  area  of  responsibility  will  be  considered 
available. 

6.  Commander's  restriction.  For  example,  commander's  determination  of 
nonavailability  or  unsuitability  to  perform  unit  duties  (human  reliability 
program,  pending  separation  or  compassionate  reassignment,  etc.). 

The  remaining  restrictions  on  availability  apply  to  CONUS,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  based 

units  only. 

7.  Has  not  completed  a  minimum  of  12  weeks  basic  or  advanced  military  training 
or  its  equivalent  (as  prescribed  by  law). 

8.  Sole  surviving  family  member,  deferred  from  hostile  fire  zone,  or 
conscientious  objector. 

9.  Soldiers  with  less  than  7  days  to  expiration  of  term  of  service  on  the 
actual  or  programmed  deployment  date  and  who  has  not  requested  extension  of 
reenlistment. 

10.  Pregnant  soldiers. 

11.  Commander's  restrictions.  For  example,  soldiers  with  extreme  family 
problems  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  unit  commander,  are  serious  enough  to 
warrant  deleting  the  individual  from  the  deployment  strength. 

d.  Rate  the  average  available  personnel  strength,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  off  this  form.  Indicate  your  rating  using  the  descriptions  in  Item  1. 
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Item  2:  Average  personnel  MOS-trained  rating 

a.  The  available  MOS-trained  personnel  rating  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  available 
MOS-trained  personnel  and  required  MOS-trained  personnel,  over  the  past  six 
months . 

b.  Determine  the  number  of  MTOE/TDA  personnel  spaces  required  by  identity  (officer, 
warrant  officer,  and  enlisted)  and  by  military  occupational  speciality  code 
(MOSC). 

c.  Determine  the  number  of  personnel  included  in  the  available  strength  of  the  unit 
by  identity  and  MOSC.  Match  the  trained  available  personnel  against 
requirements.  Personnel  are  to  be  considered  as  MOS-trained  as  follows: 

1.  Match  officers  to  officer  spaces  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  Officers  may  be 
considered  as  MOS  trained  insofar  as  skill  level  is  concerned  when  they 
have  completed  an  officer  basic  course  and  the  commander  feels  that  they 
have  the  minimum  skills  needed  to  perform  the  wartime  duties  of  their 
assigned  position.  They  must  also  hold  a  grade  within  one  grade  higher  or 
two  grades  lower  than  the  required  by  MTOE/TDA. 

2.  Using  only  the  first  three  characters  of  the  MOSC,  consider  WO  and  enlisted 
soldiers  MOS-trained  when  they  can  be  used  in  their  primary  MOSC  (PMOSC), 
secondary  MOSC  (SMOSC),  or  an  MOSC  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  above 
(AR  611-201). 

3.  Personnel  who  have  successfully  completed  an  MOS  awarding  program  (for 
example,  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  or  school),  but  have  not  been  officially 
awarded  the  MOS  due  to  administrative  delays,  will  be  counted  as  MOS- 
trained  for  these  purposes. 

4.  Personnel  who  are  overstrength  in  a  specific  skill  will  not  be  counted  as 
MOS-trained.  Any  personnel  holding  a  PMOS  that  is  surplus  to  reporting 
unit  requirements  and  who  have  been  awarded  an  SMOSC,  AMOSC,  or  a 
substitute  MOSC  that  matches  a  unit  required  vacancy  will  be  counted 
against  that  vacancy  as  MOS-trained.  For  example,  if  &  unit  requires  four 
cooks  and  has  six  MOS-trained  cooks  in  its  available  strength,  count  only 
four  against  the  requirement  for  cooks.  However,  if  any  of  the  cooks  have 
an  SMOSC  or  AMOSC  of  truck  driver,  and  if  truck  driver  required  vacancies 
exist,  then  count  the  two  remaining  cooks  as  available  MOS-trained  drivers. 

d.  Rate  the  average  available  MOS-trained  personnel  strength,  for  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  form.  Indicate  your  rating  using  the  descriptions  in 
Item  2. 


Item  3:  Average  personnel  turnover  rating 

a.  The  rating  of  personnel  turnover  is  an  indicator  of  unit  turmoil  by  comparing 
the  number  of  personnel  reassigned,  discharged,  or  separated  during  the  3  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  form  to  the  date  of  this  form. 

b.  Identify  the  number  of  personnel  reassigned  or  discharged  from  the  unit  during 
the  preceding  3  months.  Do  not  count  transfers  within  the  unit. 

c.  Rate  the  average  personnel  turnover,  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of 
this  form.  Indicate  your  rating  using  the  descriptions  in  Item  3. 


Item  4:  Average  equipment  mission  capable  rating 

a.  The  rating  of  average  equipment  mission  capable  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
combined  effect  of  fill  and  maintenance  shortfalls  on  the  status  of  selected 
equipment  to  wartime  requirements,  over  the  past  six  months. 
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Determine  reportable  equipment  and  required  quantities.  Refer  to  your  unit's 
MTOE/TDA  to  determine  reportable  equipment  and  required  quantities.  Reportable 
equipment  is  that  equipment  which: 

1.  For  MTOE  units,  is  designated  on  a  unit's  HTOE  as  equipment  readiness  code 
"A"  (ERC-A),  primary  weapons  and  equipment,  that  is  also  designated  as 
maintenance  reportable. 

2.  For  IDA  units,  is  listed  on  a  unit's  TDA  and  is  designated  as  DA  Form  2406, 
DA  Form  3266-1,  or  DA  Form  1352  reportable. 

3.  Has  a  requirement  of  1  or  greater  shown  in  the  MTOE/TDA. 

4.  Has  not  been  designated  as  nonreportable/exempt  from  reporting. 

5.  Is  not  an  aircraft  assigned  to  a  nonaviation  unit  (unless  assigned  aircraft 
is  designated  as  a  pacing  item). 

Determine  available  days/hours. 

1.  Fully  mission  capable  dati  from  DA  Form  2406,  DA  Form  3266-1,  and/or  DA 
Form  1352  will  be  used  to  determine  available  days/hours. 

2.  During  peacetime,  equipment  mission  capable  will  be  bvased  on  the  fully 
mission  capable  status  of  the  unit’s  reportable  equipment  averaged  over  a 
1-mcnth  period.  Compute  fully  mission  capable  data  beginning  the  16th  day 
of  the  month  and  ending  the  15th  day  of  the  next  month. 

3.  Substitute  and  in-lieu-of  equipment  will  be  reported.  If  a  substitute  or 
in-lieu-of  item  that  is  not  Da  Form  2406  reportable  is  being  counted 
against  a  required  MTOE  ERC-A  or  TDA  LIN  that  is  DA  Form  2406  reportable, 
take  nonavailable  days  for  this  equipment  from  DO  Form  314. 

Determine  possible  days/hours,  based  on  the  on-hand  quantity  of  MTOE/TDA 
required  equipment  that  is  maintenance  reportable,  and  the  number  of  days/hours 
that  equipment  was  on-hand  during  the  period. 

Rate  the  average  level  of  equipment  mission  capable,  for  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  form.  Indicate  your  rating  using  the  descriptions  in 
Item  4. 


tem  5:  Average  METL  proficiency  rating 

The  rating  of  average  METL  training  proficiency  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  METL  tasks  which  the  unit  is  able  to  perform  in  full,  as  well  as  th.se 
tasks  which  the  unit  can  perform  in  part,  to  the  total  number  of  METL  tasks, 
over  the  past  six  months. 

In  determining  the  number  of  METL  tasks  which  the  unit  is  able  to  perform  in 
full,  as  well  as  those  tasks  which  the  unit  can  perform  in  part,  the  following 
factors  should  be  considered: 

1.  Proficiency  shown  by  the  unit  and  organic  subelements  during  recent 
external  evaluations  and  inspections  and  training  events. 

2.  Personnel  present  for  training. 

3.  Equipment  present  for  training. 

4.  Availability  of  personnel  to  meet  MOS  and  special  skill  requirements. 

5.  Leader  qual ifications. 

6.  Results  of  SQT,  CTT,  and  APRT. 

7.  Individual  and  crew-served  weapons  proficiency  as  indicated  by  attainment 
of  weapons  training  standards. 

8.  Tne  ability  to  operate  in  an  NBC  environment. 

9.  Availability  of  flying  hours,  training  ammunition,  simulation  devices,  and 
fuel . 

10.  Time  elapsed  and  turnover  of  key  personnel  since  major  training  events 
occurred. 

11.  Quality  of  training  conducted,  and  the  availability  and  quality  of  training 


c.  Considering  the  factors  in  paragraph  b,  determine  the  METL  tasks  which  the  unit 
is  able  to  perform  in  full,  as  well  as  in  part.  Those  METL  tasks  which  the  unit 
can  perform  to  standard  without  requiring  additional  training  represent  the 
unit’s  METL  proficiency. 

d.  Rate  the  average  METL  proficiency,  for  the  s'x  months  preceding  the  date  of  this 
form.  Indicate  your  rating  using  the  descriptions  in  Item  5. 


Item  6:  Participation  in  FTX  (12  months) 

a.  In  Item  6,  record  the  number  of  days  that  the  unit  has  participated  in  FTXs 
(duration  greater  than  or  equal  to  72  hours)  for  the  previous  12  months. 


Item  7:  Participation  in  CPX  (12  months) 

a.  In  Item  7,  record  the  number  of  days  that  the  unit  has  participated  in  CPX 
(duration  greater  than  or  equal  to  24  hours)  for  the  previous  12  months. 


Item  8:  External  evaluations  to  ARTEP  standard  (12  months) 

a.  In  Item  8,  record  the  number  of  external  evaluations  to  ARTEP  standard  in  which 
the  unit  participated  during  the  previous  12  months.  Units  that  do  not  have 
published  ARTEP  standards  should  record  "NA." 


Item  9:  Last  external  evaluation  to  ARTEP  standard  (MMYY) 

a.  In  Item  9,  record  the  date  (month  and  year)  of  the  most  recent  external 

evaluation  to  ARTEP  standard  in  which  the  unit  participated.  Units  that  do  net 
have  published  ARTEP  standards  should  -ecord  "NA." 


Item  10:  Results  (for  this  unit)  of  last  external  evaluation  to  ARTEP  standard 

a.  Using  the  descriptions  provided  on  the  form,  indicate  the  results  of  the  last 
external  evaluation  in  which  the  unit  participated,  as  they  pertain  to  the  unit 
Units  that  do  not  have  published  ARTEP  standards  should  leave  Item  10  blank. 


Item  11:  Deployment  of  readiness  exercises  (12  months) 

a.  In  Item  11,  record  the  number  of  externally  evaluated  deployment  or  readiness 
exercises  (EDRES,  Alerts,  etc.)  in  which  the  unit  participated  during  the 
previous  12  months. 


Item  12:  Last  deployment  or  readiness  exercise  (MMYY) 

a.  In  Item  12,  record  the  dace  (month  and  year)  of  the  most  recent  externally 
evaluated  deployment  or  readiness  exercise  in  which  the  unit  participated. 
Units  that  have  never  participated  in  an  externally  evaluated  deployment  or 
readiness  exercise  should  record  "NA." 


Item  13:  Results  (for  this  unit)  of  last  deployment  or  readiness  exercise 

e.  Using  the  descriptions  provided  on  the  form,  indicate  the  results  of  the  last 
externally  evaluated  deployment  or  readiness  exercise  in  which  the  unit 
participated.  Units  that  have  never  participated  in  an  externally  evaluated 
deployment  or  readiness  exercise  should  leave  Item  13  blank. 


Item  14:  External  general  inspections  (12  months) 

a.  In  Item  14,  record  the  number  of  externally  conducted  general  inspections 
(Annual  General  Inspection,  Command  Inspections,  etc.)  in  which  the  unit 
participated  during  the  previous  12  months. 


Item  15:  Last  general  inspection  (MMYY) 

a.  In  Item  15,  record  the  date  (month  and  year)  of  the  most  recent  externally 

conducted  general  inspection  in  which  the  unit  participated.  Units  that  have 
never  participated  in  an  externally  conducted  general  inspection  should  record 
"NA." 


Item  16:  Results  (for  this  unit)  of  last  general  inspection 

a.  Using  the  descriptions  provided  on  the  form,  indicate  the  results  of  the  last 
externally  conducted  general  inspection  in  which  the  unit  participated.  Units 
that  have  never  participated  in  an  externally  evaluated  conducted  general 
in$p?c^icrj  should  l**y®  16  hi—  nk. 


Item  17:  Comments 

a.  In  the  space  provided,  provide  explanatory  comments  regarding  information 

reported  in  Items  1  through  16.  Comments  should  be  referenced  to  specific  item 
numbers. 


Prepared  by: 


Signature: 


Position: 


Telephone  No.  (Comm): 


